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THIS IS A COMPREHENSIVE REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF 
YOUTH CONCERTS OF NEW MEXICO, INC*, IN BRINGING ARTISTS TO 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL CHILDREN IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
THAT HAVE HAD LITTLE OR NO CONTACT WITH LIVE PERFORMERS* A 
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CONCLUSIONS THAT (i) LIVE MUSICAL PERFORMANCES CAN PRODUCE 
SPECIFIC FACTUAL OUTCOMES IN TERMS OF LEARNING ABOUT MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, HOW THEY ARE PLAYED, AND FACTS RELATED TO THE 
PERFORMERS, (2) POSITIVE ATTITUDINAL OUTCOMES (ATTENDING 
FUTURE PERFORMANCES, POSSIBLE FUTURE STUDY ON THE INSTRUMENT 
PLAYED, AND HEARING SIMILAR MUSIC AGAIN) ACCRUE FROM LIVE 
PERFORMANCES, AND (3) LIVE MUSICAL PERFORMANCES HAVE A REAL 
POTENTIAL IN ACCULTURATION AND SELF-CONCEPT IMPROVEMENT OF 
CULTURALLY DI SADVANTAGED AND CULTURALLY ISOLATED CHILDREN* 
YOUTH CONCERTS OF NEW MEXICO REPORTED 165 MUSICAL EVENTS 
PRESENTED TO 42,127 STUDENTS IN 17 SCHOOL DISTRICTS* THE 13 
PERFORMIt^G UNITS INCLUDED SMALL INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS, DANCE 
SOLOISTS, AND VOICE SOLOISTS AND ENSEMBLES, APPENDIXES 
PRESENT DESCRIPTIONS OF PERFORMANCES, PROGRAMS, TEACHER 
GUIDES, AND FOLLOWUP TESTS* (SF> 
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YOUTH CONCERTS OP N,M. 

1966-67 REPORT 

FOREWORD 

YOUTH CONCERTS OF NEW MEXICO , Inc Is a non-profit 
performing arts service started six years ago to 
present programs in the Espanola Valley schools. 

The school concert movement grew each year adding new 
areas until in the spring of 1966 the work received 
additional support from Title I funds (Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of I965 ) A grant from the 
New Nexico Arts Commission in September of I966 enabled 
the agency to extend its scope to schools in tl.e northeast 
and southeast areas. Title I Office of the New Mexico 
Department of Education had declared the program an 
"innovative " project , lending its encouragement , 

The Director of Pine Arts of the Department , Rollie Heltman, 
offered the facilities of his office to implement the work. 

During the previous winter , the Department of Music of 
the University of ffew Mexico in Albuquercue became inter- 
ested in the implications for education inherent in YOUTH 
CONCERTS approaches to music instruction. Chairman of 
Music, Dr, Joseph Blankenship , and Prof , of Music , 

Dr, Jack Stephenson met with Mrs, Charles Collier .Chair- 
man of YOUTH CONCERTS and a Research Project was formulated, 
METHODS AND EFFECTS OF "LIVE'*fflIUSIC PERJ/'ORMANCE FOR SCHOOIS. 
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YOUTH COMCEHTS OF N.M, 
1966-67 BBPOBT 

Espanola Municipal Schools werw asked to participate 
in the proposed Study by the University of NeK Mexico, 
Superintendent Edward Medina agreed that Espanola schools 
would collaborate If Title I financed programs of music 
performances were approvjd , The Espanola area was to 
be the rural program, Albuquerque Schools also agreed to 
Join the proposed evaluation and the Director of Music 
Education , Tvs. Virginia la Pine welcomed the opportun- 
ity to cooperate. Thus a study of urban school music 
programs would provide another facet of the Research . 

In Albuquerque , Title I was expected to be the resource 

for the concerts , Mr. Tom Lockwood , Director of Title I 
expressed his interest and willingness to collaborate. 

The University then sought a two year grant from the Arts 

and Humanities Branch, Division of Educational Research , 

U,S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. When the 

request was eventually denied , It was decided to conduct 

Pre Him inary Study, 

the Research as a YOUTH CONCERTS 

was willing to contribute its facilities , Mrs, Collier 
offered to supervise the programs to be studied , The Univ- 
ersity of New Mexico provided a small grant to support the 
research project and named Dr. Donald E, Michel as its 
director , Mrs, Collier was requested to serve as music 
consultant and liaison officer , in charge of programming, 
scheduling , and supervising the operation of the project. 
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YOUTH CONCERTS OP N.M. 
1966-67 REPORT 



WHAT IS A YOUTH CONCERT PROGRAM ? 

The format of the performing arts school programs was 
based on the design of the YOUNG AUDIENCES type of pre- 
sentation but adapted to the special needs of schools 
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Skilled professional artists , in solo , duo or larger 
ensemble performances provide a series of presentations 
to schools in a given school district. 

The performances take place during the school day. 

The artists are selected from many performing arts fields 
including music, voice, dance, theater, pantomime, puppets, etc 

The performers are experienced teachers as well as artists 
of highest professional caliber. 

The programs occur at intervals throughout the year* 

They are not super- imposed , unrelated arts-teaohing 
experiences but are meshed into the instruction design of 
the school curriculum. 

The presentations are designed to meet the needs of diffi 
erent age groups , The previous experience of the pupils 
is taken into consideration. The programs last from 
35 minutes for the younger children to .55 minutes for 
older students and those who have had more exposure to 
music training. 

Schools may employ YOUTH CONCERTS services 
to supplement classroom arts teaching 
to take the place of special arts teaching 
to provide workshop experiences for orchestra and band 

students and humanities classes, 
to present school assembly programs 

Procedures 

1, Planning by YOUTH CONCERTS and SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
to select events , schedule performances, make 
survey of facilities and establish educational ob;)ect- 
ives, 

2 . YOUTH CONCERTS books artists . Provides artists 
with schedules and analysis of each audience. 

Flexible basic repertory chosen , Publicity material 
obtained , Plans -made for tours including travel, 
board and lodging while on tour, etc. 




■ .... . 
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Procedyea (continued ) 

3. Pre-Concert Orientation 

Conferences with principals and teachers 
and objectives discussed , 

Advance mterials provided schools such as flyers, 
posters , teaching guides , programs, films etc! 

Specification for physical setting of event gone 
over with appropriate school representatives 
including seating of audience, stage , light- 
ing , amplification , Form of opening eveht 
with announcement by principal or music teach- 
er and similar details carefully planned. 

Preparation and release of press notices, 

4, Supervision of event by YOUTH CONCEBTS representative, 

a qualified performing arts educational specialist 



5* Follow-up procedures to intensify experience, 

Dlstrltfutlon of proposed follow-up materials 
reflecting lessons learned and material pre- 
sented in recent experience. 

Suggestions of appropriate films, recordings and 
books to reenforce program 
Tests 

Suggestions for using experience in other disciplines 



FLYERS, PBESS RELEASES, TEACHIHG GUILES, 

pbocedubes at tik op evemds’ 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES 



as Its objective the fullest development 

include early and continuing exposure to 

expression from all the 

many cultures of the world spanning the past and the present, 

performing arts presentations embody powerful teaching 

!°!F? condWloning children and d^eloplurtheirseSfl- 

loIwL^Z™! of the period! 

ion serves as one of the most important means of teaching. 

By involving the child 

gr awakenl^ innate responses to creative expression 
By developing new attitudes 
grinoreaslng the ability to discriminate 
^ stimulating the desire to participate and create 
By rousing awareness of values in child’s own cultural heritage 
and by introducing the child to MjriMsfcc other than his owj 
cultural trad It irons , he will be able -to compare the varied 
streams of creative expression and will realize that each 
has its important place in the pan^orama of man’s xxiinixxix 
artistic achievement. 
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YOUTH CONCEBTS TECHNIQUES 



The methods employed to achieve these results are myriad 
and each performer discovers new approaches as he goes along. 
Often the excitement he engenders in his audiences inspire 
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with his audience is part of the experience itself, and 
perhaps the most important factor. 



In the course of observing many hundreds of arts performances 
certain guidelines emerge , We hope to compile a MANUAL to 
provide artists and teachers with the DCjSs and DON®TS of 
effective YOUTH CONCERTS, 



For example : 

No long verbal introduction. Best to start with 
a sample of music or dance or whatever. Then the 
artists may briefly introduce themselves and their 
program. 

Vary pace and mood of selections. 

Do not overtax the attention span of audience. 

Carefully regulate amount of explanation to performano 

Insure that every child can hear and see well. 

In verbal portion and in program itself identify 
with child and build on his experience , 

Keep language simple and direct. Use familiar ideas 
and words. 

Repeat ideas In different ways. Avoid the projection 
of too many ideas in one program. 

Use every possible means to Involve children, 

(QUESTION AND ANSIaIEE period. But not too long a 
a period, , Have children clap or otherwise provide 
rhythmic beat to accompany music. Encourage members of 
audience to come up to stage and assist artists by 
plucking strings, blowing into brass or wd)ndwind 
instrument , There are many other devices ) 

The pleasure of recognition is a factor in selecting 
programs. Familiar tunes, reference to past exper- 
iences and other methods suggest themselves. 

Children are curious . They enjoy the intricacies of 
the construction of infetruments , how you take them 
apart and put them together, How much does It cost ? 
And details concerning the artists. 

Humour and satire appeal to young audiences. 
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Youth Concerts Sprout 

Program in New Mexico Is Spurred 
By Eager Young Audiences Alumna 

By HOWARD TAUBMAN 



Critic 

It 

Large 



Place Nina Persra Collier In 
a desert or on a mountain and 
she will find a way to make 
the arte bloom. When she was 
living In Baltimore, which is 
JlGltiher uGSGrt iiOF HiOUntste* 
she helped to start what has 
become a powerful nationwide 
force known as Young Audi- 
ences. In recent years her home 
1^ been in the 
mountains of New 
Mexico, and she 
has been instru- 
mental in starting 
a program in the 
arts for elementary and high 
scihool children in towns and 
villages that have had little or 
no contact with live performers. 
She was in New York the other 
day to attend the conferences 
marking the 18 th birthday of 
Young Audiences, and while 
she was happy to reminisce 
about the beriming of this 
group, :^e was also eager to 
talk about Youth Concerts of 
New Me^dco, Inc. 

In the early days of Young 
Audiences, Mrs. Collier re- 
called, Joseph Fuchs, the vio- 
linist, and his sister, Lillian 
Fuchs, the violist, went to Bal- 
timore and played in the 
schools. The Fuchses are not 
only admirable musicians but 
also have a rell^ for commu- 
nicating; their love of music to 
young people. Their Baltimore 
performances were convincing 
endorsements of the Yoimg Au- 
diences philosophy that mere 
can be mutually enriching com- 
munication between musicians 
and youn^ers in the school. 
As if this contribution were 
not enough, Mrs.- Collier said, 
they insisted on returning the 
mode^ fee they had been paid. 

Approach Wai Different 
Young Audiences now ar- 
ranges for school programs by 
a host of Instrumental and V07 
cal ensembles in many states, 
and when Mrs. Collier and her 
family moved to Espaflola, 
N. M., some years ago, she in- 
e^dtably thought of setting up a 
branch. But the situation in Es- 
pallola Valley, with its prepon- 
derance of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, called for a different ap- 
proach. Mrs. Collier supplied it. 

Six years ago Youth Concerts 
of New Mexico began a modest 
program in the Espaflola Valley 
schools, adding new areas each 
year. For a brief time it had 
some Federal support imder 
Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 
1065 . 

He ^ever, an ambitious plan 
for comparative evaluations of 
such programs in an urban area 
like Albuquerque and a rural 
one 'ike Espaflola Valley could 
not be funded. Mrs. Collier then 
got a limited pilot project going 
witli the assistance of the State 
Ar*^s Commission and the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 
llr. Donald E. Michel of the 



project director. According to 
the bare words of the first re 
port, Mrs. Collier is consultant 
and liaison officer. But you can 
bet that Mrs. Collier has been 
the heart of the enterprise. I 
would guess that she has boon 
the guiding .spirit, administra- 
tor, imprc.sario and inspira- 
tional mother superior. The 
boys and girls of New Mexico — 
and their parents — have reason 
to be grateful to her. 

The tentative conclusions of 
the first report, couched in Dr. 
Michel’s cautious language, tend 
to bear out the soundness of the 
Youth Concerts idea, which is 
also at the core of the Young 
Audiences operations: that 

teaching of the arts must in- 
clude early and continuing ex- 
posure to and involvement in 
the best from many cultures, 
past and present 
The methods Used by Youth 
Concerts, like those of Young 
Audiences, are as varied as the 
gifts of the performers. The re- 
sponse they draw from their 
young audiences encourages 
them to try fresh and reward- 
ing devices, and the interaction 
between artist and audience 
often becomes the most impor- 
tant element of the experience. 

Alice and Eleonora Schoen- 
feld, sisters who play the violin 
and cello, presented a series nf 
programs throughout Espaflola 
Valley, offering short pieces by 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Paga- 
nini, Ravel, Villa-Lobos and Ko- 
daly. When Eleonora, the cellist, 
told the youngsters that her 
Guameri was made three years 
after George Washington was 
bom, there was an outburst of 
astonished "Whews!” When 
Alice strolled through the class- 
room as she played Dlnicu’s 
"Hora Staccato,” the young- 
sters were fascinated by toe 
speed of her left hand as well 
as toe fire of the music. 

At Mrs. Collier’s suggestion, 
dancers were added to the pro- 
gram. This Is lin idea that 
Young Audiences might ponder, 
for toe dance adds visual and 
kinetic elements that can 
broaden the arts experience for 
a child. The Vicente Romero 
Flamenco Dance Troupe 
brought toe rhythm and sweep 
of old Spain to youngsters 
whose ancestors derive from 
this culture. Eve Gentry, who 
has been associated with Hanya 
Holm, demonstrated toe free- 
dom and variety of toe modem 
dance. 

More touching than anything 
Mrs. Corner had to tell of her 
New Mexico experience was an 
accoimt of a performance by 
Miss Gentry. Appearing before 
students from disadvantaged 
families. Miss Gentry showed 
how a dancer uses her body to 
express states of feeling such as 
being angry, meek, worried, 
happy and lazy. When she 
a.sked for requests, a small boy 



uiuvenlty has been serving as called out, "Dance poor.” 
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youth concerts 
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tural boom that America is under- 
going is paled ly the deepening 
shadow or television westerns and 
spy-thrillers, the plethora of sec- 
ond-rate literature on the book- 
stands, and the destruction of valid 
architecture to make way for drive- 
in movies and superhighways. 

One of the most effective means 
of dealing with second-rate cul- 
tural influences and of insuring a 
continuing growth of involvement 
in the arts, is to expose children 
to the thrills of artistic creation 
firsthand. In the field of music, 
this is being accomplished by such 
pursuits as Youth Concerts, a pri- 
vate, nonprofit organization which 
acts as a clearing and booking 
agency in cooperation with the 
schools of New Mexico. The aim 
of this group is to expose as many 
children as possible to perform- 
ances of live music by professional 
artists. Founded in 1960 by Mrs. 
Charles Collier, who was also ac- 
tive in the 1949 institution of 



Young Audiences, Inu. in Buiti- 
more, Maryland, this organization 
had its beginnings in the rural 
northern New Mexico school sys- 
tem of Espanola. From a modest 
two-concert series, it has grown 
to the point that 200 perform- 
ances throughout the state will be 
given this year. This expansion has 
been made possible with Federal 
funds under Title I of the 1935 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Formerly, the chief source 
of revenue for Youth Concerts was 
from the schools, for the economic 
base of parts of rural New Mexico 
rivals that of Appalachia for its 
poverty. 

The response of the children, 
whose background is still deeply 
marked by Spanish culture, and 
their deep involvement in the con- 
certs has been proof of the desire 
and need for this type of program. 
The artists who perform at these 
concerts carefully choose their pro- 
grams to include music that will 
stimulate the imaginations of their 



young listeners. Some of the per- 
formers give descriptions of the 
instruments being used and invite 
the children to actually play simple 
melodies on them. Iii the Espanola 
schools, the performances are 
supplemented by regular music 
instruction and a variety of pre- 

! )erformance preparations and fol- 
ow-up study. The University of 
New Mexico is conducting a study 
of the effectiveness and the impact 
of the program in these schools. 
The outcome of this study may 
ultimately affect the teaching of 
music, and perhaps other arts 
throughout the nation. 

The imbalance that exists in the 
United States between technologi- 
cal and material advancements and 
artistic achievement must be re- 
solved into a single dominant ex- 
pression of a mature culture. A be- 
ginning has been made by such 
organizations as Youth Concerts, 
but this must be supplemented by 
other energetic groups who desire 
to see this dichotomy ended.— blj 



Youth Concerts Board Annual Meeting 
Depicts Growth Of Movement In State 



Hie annual meeting of the 
Youth Concerts of New Mexico 
organization opened with a 
luncheon at Los Luceros Ranch, 
Aicalde. The occasion provided 
key leaders of the school con- 
cert movement witli reports of 
the impressive achievements 
during the current season. Mrs. 
Charles Coilier chairman pre- 
sided. 

TTiese important accompiish- 
ments were touched upon in the 
chairman's and committee re- 
ports. During the past season 
160 performances were provid- 
ed for more than 200 schools. 
Of these, 10 were subsidized by 
a New Mexico Arts Commission 
grant and 131 presentations ' 
were financed by federal funds 
from Title I of the Elementary 
end Secondary Education Act of 
1965. One hundred two perform- 
ances were presented in the 
Espanola Valley in a massive 
attack on the problem of bring- 
ing "live" music to the younger 
pupils. This latter project was 
the basis of research by the 
Department of Music of the Uni- 1 
versity of New Mexico. 

In addition to the statistical 
reports showing that the concert 
movement has doubled its scope 



in the past year. Mrs. Manila 
O'Neal, vice chairman, gave a 
report of the successful concert 
by the University of New Mex- 
ico Symphony Orcliestra which 
had taken place in Santa Fe 
and was the fruit of collabora- 
tion with its conductor. Dr. Kurt 
Frederick. She is arranging the 
conU'nuation of this project for 
the young people of Santa Fe. 

Youth Concerts gained nation- 
al recognition and its chairman 
and vice chairman presented 
the accomplishments of the or- 
ganization at two important 
conferences, the Conference of 
art leaders held near Washing- 
ton In November reviewing the 
Role of the Arts in Meeting the 
.'Social and Economic Needs of 
the Disadvantaged. 

In March the vice chairman 
brought to the regional confer- 
ence of the Music Educators' 
National Conference held in 
Colorado a report of the recent 
developments which stress the 
services of Youth Concerts to 
rural areas. 
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Mrs. Collier emphasized tht 
^ importance o f collaboration 
with slate and local education 
groups. She said, *T firmly be; 
lieve that our agency has the 
role of demonstration and ex- 
perimentation. This year we 
have, more than ever, meshed 
our services with-- tlin>.p «f ihp 

' school systems. We have 
worked closoly with the State 
Fine Arts Office whicli is un- 
der tlie direction of Rollie Kelt- 
man. We have also kept our line 
of communication active to the 
U. S. Office of Education and 
the New Mexico Title I office. 
Wc were designated as an "ih- 
novative" project by the latter 
and asked to prepare exhaus- 
tive reports. What we are tim- 
ing for is simple enough. We 
feel that the use of professional 
performing skills should be a 
part of the regular school cu^ 
riculum and espccfally in rural 
, areas and in element.'iry grades, 
I where there is the greatest cul- 
tural lag." 



f$, N.M., W«d.. April IT, 1967 
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Frs, Fanila O’Neal who has shared with me the heavy 
responsibility of planning .sunervislng and dlreoting 
our program. She has given many hours of her time arid 
has taken the iniiiative in developing an exciting new 
possibility for the Santa Fe young people, We owe her 
an enormous debt of gratitude for her dedicated service. 

We are grateful to our Treasurer. Jose Gonzales who so 
patiently has kept our books and donated his services to 
the cause. 
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of the officials of the Nr'f Department of Education . 
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us in conducting the present Espanola Valley Performing 
Arts programs, Their faith in our methods and their loyal 
support in encouraging our projects has great significance 
and has already turned the eyes of music and arts educators 
everywhere to the experiments we are conduct ing in their 
school system, (See article in the Fusic Educators National 
Conference , ^''aroh issue , ) 

rrs, Doris Yordy. Elementary Fusic Director of the Espanola 
Schools stands out as the single person who with her insight 
great ability in ooramunlcating with children . her excellence 
as a teacher add artistic skill who has worked hand and glove 
in bringing about the integration of general music instruction 
with the performing -teaching program we offer in the Espanola 

]illp®2nd ?nspfra^lon^^^®®® gratitude adequately for her 

Fany others have given time and invaluable he Id. We are 
especially grateful to Suaanne Boss and to a' new Valley 
resident, Ruth Rye. a fine musician and educator. 

The financial support of our patrons and grants from the 
National Committee for Fusioat Arts ( '^500,00 ) , a generous 
donation by Frs, Arthur Bookman and T‘rs, Frederick Jacobi 
in memory of my mother , Carolyn A. Perera are gratefully 
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Within the scope of this Report it is impossible to 
cover all the details of the TITLE I and non-Title I 
Projects , The APPENDIX presents a representative oompil- 
at ion of each artistic tour, the schedules, programs , 
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teaching designs used and the results . 



Since the Espanola Municipal Schools Performing Arts 
Program was by far the most extensive , and demonstrated 
how a school district can integrate the programs with 
the regular curriculum, this REPORT will emphasize the 
findings of the Espanola Project* 

in New Mexico 

For the first time/the educational goals of "live** 
arts performances received the attention of an experienced 
music educator and research expert. Dr, Donald Michel 
was named by the Music Department of the University of 
New Mexico to conduct a preliminary STUDY of THT METHODS 
AND EFFECTS OF "LIVE” MUSIC PERFORMANCE FOR SCHOOLS, 

The Espanola Valley programs and those of Albuquerque 
Schools were employed as the basis for the Preliminary 
Study, Through the inspiration of this Investigation 
YOUTH CONCERTS leaders and school personnel were led to 
examine more closely the educational goals , Frequent 
testing and other research procedures led to a greater 
awareness of the possibilities, 

SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS (See Page 1 of APPENDIX ) 
during 1966-67 school year, 

165 events took place in New Mexico, 

l4l events were financed by Title I (Elem and Sec Ed, Act of 

10 events subsidized by N,M,Arts COMMISSI 
13 events financed in other ways. 

In the Espanola Mun. Schools events. 

Total attendance at concerts 33»922 financed by Title i 

3,6^5 students attended the Arts Commission programs 
4,560 students attended non-government supported programs. 
Total attendance for the season was 42,127 students. 



Under Title I auspices $13,900 was spent on Youth Concerts 
Espanola Municipal Schools allocated $10,000 
Taos Muncipal Schools 6 OO 

Albuquerque Schools 1 , 050 

Santa Fe Schools 2,250 

17 School Districts in New Mexico took part, 

ARTISTS PRESENTED PROGRAMS during fall and spring months. 

, . A total of 6 performing units, frpjm New Mexico 

/A total of 6 Performing units from outside of N.ii, 
Alto^ther 12 soloists ’5r-ensembles took part this year. 
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c oncerts PROCrRAI!S. IN ESPANOLA SCHOOLS 
(Espanola Schools Pilot Performing Arts Project I966-67 ) 

Charles Collier , CK^li-naa 
of Youth Concerts conferred with officials of the 

Es^noLa T'iinicipal Schools in anticipation of the 
performing arts project which would be 
^xxx^u. uuu xri ^ne lall in coooeration with the ^^usic 

University of New P'exioo whereby 

Concerts were to be made the 
cuuoroLs for the study METHODS AND EFFECTS OF ^ttvf 
OTSIC FOB SCHOOLS . The Title I the Depart- 

Education had reviewed plans for the project a^ 

Mr 1965-66 kason 

Lopez (presently Acting Superintendent of 

the ^ Ed«®-rd I'edlna wha eu 

Kfew provided the Onlverelty of 

in^ assurances that the Schools would be will- 

S participate in the pi'opoaod Research Project , 

Youth Concerts in EsiDanoLa Schools were 
August of I966 When the Title I budget and the 
music were finally approved, f 10,000 was budget- 
parforraing arts pre 3ntations o 50 programs in the 

programs in the second seraester . 

engaged as Music Consultant in 

i-n Elementary Kusic , The forthcoming programs were 

music instruction of the Elementary 

rF^nfln^i^^T Jr anJ Sr. High Schools 

Kennedy Jr. HS and 

^ ^ would have the use of certain of the oro- 
V J®®”^‘®rce and extend the music Instruction of 
r band, orchestra, humanities and choral programs, 

i®^®rviewed all the principals of the schools 
^ survey of school facilities, When 
and attendance school figures were listed 

would fit into schedules 

T « Superintendent 

anrMorbe'rrfnr.^r^*’^®"* SKlmdraak in charge of curriculum 
anS-rn^a ^ i responsible for Title i programs 
approved plans and Implfemented administrative procedures. 

of°thrSo°f=°°“^?^®r°®® the preparation 

^ ^ 3 iusio tjeaohing out Lin© for th© Elsmontarv MusIg 

fipalizing of ooS?7wltf 

ion® Frs classroom InsS. 

In decided to instruct only the sixth grades 

on Voi%^ schools (Dublic ) in the System depending 

Live reach the lower grades and to offer 

^^® graders as an intensif icai-i nn 
of their studies. Note programs '’IN DEPTH^’ for these groups. 
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ESPANOLA SCHOOLS 

100 performances under Title I auspices (50 each semester ) 

- ^ -Of ^l^®se 85 were uiidyi i T'lttC] l auaei^iua e S-ffv ^kyriiAdari* 
Cost of 100 performances, $lo7o^?^^^^^^^ ' 

ESPANOLA ^?JNICIPAL SCHOOLS . PERFORMING ARTS PROGRAMS 



Elementary Schools participation. (Public, parochial 

and Private ) 

These programs were entirely financed by Title I , 
Mrs, Doris Yordy was in charge. (Music Consultant 
for Elementary Schools under Title I ) 

All schools received from one to five events during 
school year. 



Mrs, Yordy gave classroom music instiruction to 
the sixth grades of the Public Schools and in some 
instances included fifth grades. 

Performing Arts Programs were designed to 

- supply Elementary Schools as a whole with 
a well rounded series of experiences for 
public and parochial and private schools, 
(Participation by parochial and private was 
somewhat limited by budgetary considerations 

- supplementing* classroom music instruction 
for fifth and sixth grades in public 
schools . 

In this regard , programs ”IN DEPTH ” serve 
to intensify regular music instruction, 

YOUTH CONCERTS meshed its teaching 

with the curriculum provided by Mrs, Yordy, 

During autumn. 

Emphasis on strings and beginnings of ete- 

music studies including dymidcxx theory , history 
Intensive preparation and testing with ^ 

follow-up and review. 

Second Semester 

Stressed Woodwinds and brasses . 

Instruments of orchestra. 

Rhythm and percussion. Dance . 

Special voice presentation for choral units 
Music studies continued. 

Jr and Sr, High School participation. 



Jr and Sr, High School Bands , Choral students and 
Humanities Classes of Espanola High School were given 
performing arts workshops as supplementary programs to 
intensify other special arts instruction, 

YOUTH CONCERTS Cooperated with music and vocal special- 
ists and events were meshed into arts curriculum 

The Jr and Sr, High Schools received in addition, 
feature programs of general interest which were attend- 
ed by entire school population. Most of these were 
financed by Title i with the exception of two events 
in Espanola HS when students paid for admission (25 </*) 



c 

ERIC 








Jr and 
Sr HS. 



SXiEM** 

EKTARY 

SCHOOLS 
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ESPANOIA municipal SCHOOLS . PEHPORMIWG ARTS PROGRAMS 

oonnepti’^^wi’t^®^"®*^®” regarding Valley Schools in 

ion with pro^ams. SurTrev. of aohooTs made >iefm<o enn 

programs , aummary or survey follows T " — ** 

EyANOpi HS 

300 involved in IInmanl1-.lea 

nne^fp"“e"5?^ assemblies, 

one sec Of bleechers used with artists on gymn 
floor when workshops presented, 

^ANTA CRUZ H.S. 

•g^^gg^udents. Gymnasium used . Stage. 

^^oixmeni; 250 ^oz'al and arts group 75 
tak^^to'*la^e“o®'*‘^°o2®^'^ presentations or st.,d»ni-a 

Enr oI ime lit i^uu , and ohoral students 100 + 

Gymnasl^ used with stage , Bleechers and center. 

Band room or cafeteria for workshops, 

_ MCCURDY HS > Did not J>ar^cipate. 



ESPANOIA ELEMENTARY 

Apt>x’ujs., 900 yludBfiLs 23 classrooms and sp, ed 
First grade ,125. students. 2nd grade 2 128 ’ 

3rd grade l4p 4th grade 144 

5th grade 114 6th grade 135 

Cafeteria used and classes grouped for 4 or 5 events 
Tables and chairs used . No stage, 

PAIRVIEW ELEMENTARY 

Enrollment 340 students, 5th and 6th grades , 25 each 
Cafeteria used in three or four events. Tables and 
chairs . No stage, 

jgAN ELEM , Enrollment 305 . 6th grade , 38 
Use double classroom with small stage 
ALCALDE ElgM . ^ ' 

E^ollment 120 .6th grade 25 students , Use double 
classroom Usually no stage . 

VELARDE SLEM , 92 students, 26 in 6th grade ,Classrm 
DIXON ELEM 

Enroll. 124 Fifth and Sixth grades *30 Use double 
classroom with stage, ' • >• 

.HERMNDEZ ELEM, Enroll, 310 , Sixth gr, 3 k Use 
double Classroom with portable stage, 

ABIQUIU ELEM, 19 students. Use other school audit, 
SONBRILLO ELEM~ 260 students , , 6th grades 27 and 24 

Use double classroom or single classroom, 

RIVERSIDE E^LE M, 5th grades only 65 students , 



c 
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BSPANOLA MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS , Performing Arts Programs 
Statistical information (continued ) 



ELEN- CHIMAYO ELEM . 

ENTARY Enrollment 2?4 Sixth grades in two classes 

SCHOOLS 26 finft 24 

(Cont. ) Use Church of Holy Family as auditorium with 
small stage. When only 6th grades use double 
classroom in Chimayo Upper Elem, For younger 
students cafeteria is used in Chimayo Lower. 

CORDOyA ELEM. 

Enrollment 95 . Fifth and sixth grades are 
combined for music instruction. 26 students. 
Double classroom with stage. 

TRUCHAS ELEl^'ENTARY 

Enrollment 40 . , 4th ,5^h and 6th combined 

24 students 

Use large classroom with chairs but no stage 

Parochial and private Schools 

HOLY CROSS P^OCHIAL 

Enrollment 303. No auditorium Use neighboring 
schools (McCurdy or Santa Cruz ) 

SAN JUAN PAROCHIAL 

Enrollment 1I9 No auditorium . Use San Juan 

Elementary School facilities. 

ST . ANTHONY PAROCHIAL in Dixon 
il 2 Enrollment (Jse own auditorium with stage 
or often share program with Dixon Elem. 

In such oases two concerts are given for 
1-3 grades and 4-6 grades . 

ABIQUIU ELEBDENTARY . 

Enrollment i^O students. Use St. Thomas Parish 
Hall . attached to cafeteria. Has no stage, 
Abiquiu Elem. often joins with Parochial, 

JOHN HYSON MISSION in Chimayo 

Enrollment . Joins forces with Truchas 

Presbyterian Day School 

TEUCH^ PRESBYTERIAN DAY SCHOOL 

Enrollment 73» Has small auditorium with stage 

MCCURDY ELEM. and HS . 

Elem, enrollment 190. HS enrollment l46 
Excellent gymnasium with stage. 
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YOUTH CONCERTS IF ESPAHOIA MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS (Continued) 

Fuslc Teaching Design for Espanola Elementary Schools 
For First Semester 6 th grades to have weekly classes 

Other students to receive concerts. 
Sept. Oct, i»Learning about String Instruments 

‘O' Class by Mrs, Yordy describing history of 

string instruments, Simple story of the SING-ING BOW 
lArge charts of String instruments, Play Bowmar Rec. 
b Present Fusic Film . String Trio THE VOICE OF THE 
STRADIVARIUS , from Fuslc For Young People 
to Sirth grades, 

c . SCHOEFFELD DUO , Violin and ^oello YOU T H CON CERT 
presented to all elementary schools of" 1 )spanoT.a 
Valley, i^Jhere school population required two or thre 
performances • presentations were repeated , 

d, Follow-up of concert. Demonstration by Ruth Rye 
of viola , Review of concert and main points dis- 
cus, sed, Te,st given to evaluate 

e . DANIEL DOMB AND CAROL DOrB . RUTH RYE STRIFG TRIO 

a short Youth Concerts series for sixth grades only 
This added the viola to the Duo and carried teach- 
ing into realm of music Interpretation. 

f , Fore review and te,sts 

Nov, Dec. 2 . TEACHERS WORKSHOP, j^rs. Yordy arranged a day of 

lectures and demonstrations for all elementary 
school teachers and principals. 

Dr, Donald E, Flchel presented the University 
Research Project Plans . 

Fr, Robert Felix introduced the tonette and demon- 
strated for group, He taught how to play 
r!r, Clprlano Sena discussed T'usic Theory 
Fr, Sam Jamelson dlscus.sed singing 
Frs, Yordy demonstrated rhythm band techniques 

3 . PATRICIA TREGELLAS , accordion concert Youth 
Concert ,s program for sixth grades, Stresses 
Fuslc Dynamics 

a, Classroom follow-up emphasizing dynamics 

b. Informal testing 

4 , Christmas Programs, Students prepare for 
performance at assembly. Songs, instrumental perf, 
and pantomime, etc. 
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ESPANOLA MJ>U:CIPAL SCHOOLS (continued ) 
Kualo Teaching Design (continued ) 
Second Semester 



VICENTE 

ROMERO 



5, Adding knowledge of musical instruments with 
concentration on brasses and w3)Qdwinds, 

Preparation for study of symphony orchestra 

a. Study of tonettes 

b. At same time music instruction in note read- 
ing , clefs, scales . maj and minor - etc. 

c. BRASS AND WOODWIND DEMONSTRATIONS by students 
^iOmbers of the Esp, Jr HS Band arid orchestra 
trained by Mr. Robert Felix and members of the 
Esnanola Sr. HS Band and orchestra trained by 
!''r. Cloriano Sena provide demonstrations and 

perform for Elementary students under 
direction of Mrs. Yordy. Plan was suggested 
by Youth Concerts . Each Band received ’'t50 
”award’^ from YOUTH CONCERTS. 

d. UNIVERSITY OF NEW HEXICO WOODWIND DUO A N D QUI_^TB~ 
Young professional perf^ormers trainedTby Prof , 

James Thornton of Univ. Fusic Staff present 

top quality concerts to sixth grades , 

These eventswwere taped and studied for Researcl 
Project by Dr, Michel and Mrs, Collier, 

Tests before and after were given to evaluate, 

e. ALBUQUERQUE YOUTH ORCHESTRA presented one 
excellent symphony orchestra concert , 
arranged by Youth Concerts. Mirs. Yordy prepared 
students supplying them with charts (Color Chari 
of the Bowmar Records Co, ) with illustrations 
and descriptions of instruments in orchestra/ 

Jr and Sr.HS Bands, orchestras, choral groups 
also participated , (Event in Esp, HS Gymnasium 

6, Three workshops for teachers , Representative of 

Pr. Hall Publishers gave excellent presentation 
of series Growing With Music and suggested 
teaching procedures. 

7, I'trs, Yordy stressed RHYTHM and PERCUSSION in next 
period of music instruction. She added more inform- 
atlon concerning time , 3/^ time 4/4 time accent, 
beat . musical phrases, chords, arpeggios etc, 

a. Classroom Instruction, 

b, EVE GENTRY • Program of Modern Dance presented 
by Youth Concerts as the main event of second 
semester. All elementary schools and Jr and Sr, 
high schools pardclpated. Youngest children 
were given this concert stressing use of dance 
for creation of mood, feelings, pretending. 

Aspects of rhythm., improvisation modern dance 
expression , techniques etc, stressed for older 

^..^puplls , 

— c Ty pSBHPBPROrSft e with guitar . f lamenco dance ^ 
You^bh Concerts program , especially for Jr and 
, Sr. HS. level. 

d. JEANNE GREALISH with Prof Jane Snow, VOICE ' . 
Youth concerts program for choral and music pup(\6 
8, Mrs, Yordy reviewed material and gave te,9ts. 
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OBSERVATICMS AMD BECCIBIENIIATIONS.ESPABOIA SCH0QI3 
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end of the year we found all schools accepting the 
responsibility for preparing the auditorium , and 
adequate arrangements were made to present the artists 
proper ly , 



Audiences in all grades showed improvement in attention 
and courtesy to artists. Concert manners were greatly 
improved, Even during the more demanding vocal concert 
in a crowded auditorium (Espanola Jr HS ) the students 
behaved with astonishing control. They also conveyed 
their interest and pleasure , All the artists felt the 
empathy between themselves and their audiences , especial- 
ly at the end of the season, riss Gentry remarked tJ»i*c 
Ghe felt the warmth of the communication an^i f*ouud. it 
very inspiring . 

At first students w’ere unwilling to ask questions, 
later in the year every sohnni oarhibited eager interest 
fend the childre^n with excellent questions . 



Principals and teachers cooperated fully, Kany used the 
programs for later discussion, compositionsj paintings, 
and other projects, 

Fany parents became involved after the children brought 
home excited descriptions of the experiences. Parent 
participation was also aroused by the press notices 
and often the advance publicity gave the family some 
anticipation of the forthcoming event. This was discuss- 
ed with bho obi Id whose Interest vias intensified, 

It is difficult to measure the x*esporjses or to judge 
how much the children learned. Dr, Fiohel conducted 
various tests and requested comments from staff members. 
We believe that his results will reenforce our observa- 
tions, (See RESEAHCH SUT'iMRY . Page ? ) 

The children seemed to recognize fine musicianship 
and exceptional competence, One of the programs did not 
fully meet the standard of excellence which we try to 
maintain, While the program was adequate the children 
sensed that it fell short of top quality, They were 
restless and inattentive, Perhaps this was only a co- 
incidence but pftpto a ps we have been successful in moulding 
their taste , 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



!• School Districts should plan now for the Performing 
Arts teaching emphasis in the next season’s curriculum, 

2, YOUTH CONCERTS has been urged to issue a complete 
MANUAL to be made available to school staff members 
and artists who may be Interested in Joining the program 
The present findings of the Research Project will be 
valuable in setting guidelines. 

3* The u«jm its of the Research project have been demonstra- 
ted and it is felt that the Study should be continued. 

4, Espanola Municipal Schools should take steps to 
insure maximum effect of the Performing Arts programs 

By studying physical facilities now available and 
certain Improvements which could be made within 
budget. In some instances where cafeteria is used 
a small portable platform would be of great help, 

Ry making needs known to Youth Concerts executives 

By encouraging teacher orientation 

5, Similar planning on the part of other School Districts, 

6, Music and Arts specialist should make maximum use of 
YOUTH CONCERTS facilities. Students might be given 
copies of teaching material. Pupils could be encouraged 
to keep notebooks reflecting the lessons learned during 
YOUTH CONCERTS exposure.. Arts workshops should be 
planned and arrangements made to have students who perform 
participate in many ways , Some may be able to prepare 
selections beforehand in order to play with the artists 
when they visit campus, 

7. The Espanola Pilot Project amplv demonstrated the 
value of ”IN DEPTH” approacher -.hereby exposure to 
a family of Instruments is repeated with a series of 
experiences which carry the student from the earliest 
lessons to more advanced perceptions, A growing , 
ongoing experience with each step carefully planned 
allows the arts specialist to take advantage of the 
fullest benefits of YOUTH CONCERTS. 

® staff member should be selected to have 
the reaponslbillty of liaison with the Youth Concerts 
leadership. The school administration should be pre- 
pared to coordinate the YOUTH CONCERTS activities, 

With responsibility for scheduling , distributing 
materials , etc. 
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RESEARCH PROJECT. METHODS AND EFFECTS OP ”LIVE'» MUSIC 

Sae also Preliminary Resea^^ Report by Dr, Donald Michel 

Dr, Donald E, Kichel , Director of the Project will 
issue a Su5uu»ry of the activities of the project during 
the 1966-67 school season. The present pilot study was 
supported by a small University of New Mexico expense grant, 
and by special donations earmarked for the work . YOUTH 
CONCERTS contributed its leadership and facilities , 



The investigation was conducted by Dr, Kiohel and by 
Mrs, Collier who served as Project Consultant in charge of 
supervising programs in the Espanola {Junlcipal Schools and 
14 YOUTH CONCERTS presented in the Albuquerque Schools, 

These ware the steps taken j 

1) Live music performances observed and "evaluated ” in 
general ways 

- By Director of Project - over 20 performances 
by 9 different artists (groups) in Espanola and 
Albuquerque , In addition , evaluation questlon- 
alres were circulated to 4 different cities where 
Albuquerque Youth Symphony performed for schools, 
-By Project Consultant oO concerts in Espanola 
public and parochial schools and 14 more in Albuqu, 



2) Types of observation and evaluation 

- By Director :fape recordings made , Notes on 
reactions, questions, attention , etc. Also inter- 
views with per formers, teachers, and selected child- 
ren, Results translated to Improve performances 

of professional and student performers, 

-By Consultant; as above and used to guide artists 
In performances. 

3) Development of quest lonaire and evaluation Instrument 

- By Director -a quest lonaire for pre- and post - 

concert exposures was first developed for 
Albuquerque Youth Symphony tour. Later quest lonaire 
using multiple choice questions developed for use 
with performances of University Woodwinds at ^ 

Espanola Elementary School using pre and post i«feh©€*TSs-|*iv\( 

4. Results , Mass of Information from above evaluated, ^ 

A Manual for Performers prepared in terms of 
most effective ways of presenting performances. 

This should be useful to administrators and teach^^^ 

b) A summary of observations of types and patterns 
reaotlons noticed among children, taking into 
account different situations , 

c) Trends of the data from questlonalre results in- 
dicate that specific learnings have taken place, 
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COKMENTS BY STUDENTS • ESPANOLA MUNICIPALS SCHOOLS 

Sixth* 'grade ‘ classes , music students in Mrs. Yordy*s 
classes. 

A test given in Kay asked for student comments . 



PAIRVIEW ELEME^ 3 TARY 
Ro^rt Hedrick . 

i liked the symphony best because It has the string 
family and Included other Instruments we were study- 
ing in Music, 

Tom l^lghton 

X enjoy live programs because it is fun to meet the 
person. 

Ro nnie Salazar 

I liked the live programs because you can see the 
person and Instruments in the real size. 

Sandra Kart iyz 

I liked the dancer, Eve Gentry , because she has a 
reason for each dance, 

Bobby Arnold 

Y liked the singing concert best because I enjoy sing- 
ing more than Instruments. I think having the artists 
here in person is better than watching TV beoavse you 
have a chance to ask them questions about their work, 

SAN JUAN ELEMENTARY 
Jeanette Maestas 

I liked the singer ,Miss Greallsh because it is 
wonderful to know what you can do with your voice, 

I had never seen a professional singer sing before so 
I found it very interesting to listen to. 

I liked the dancing concert because Eve Gentry would 
express different feelings for us. 

Sarah Martinez 

1 liked the woodwinds best because they told about 
when and how each Instrument came to be. 

ESPANOLA ELEMENTARY 

Gary Grey I liked the music the Symphony played . 

The music was Just marvellous. I don’t think they 
made any mistakes. 

Donna Valdez . I liked the woodwind concert because 
I would like to play them when I am older. I think it 
would be nice to continue to have more concerts. 
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COWEOTS BY STUDEOTS (Continued ) 

E3PANOIA ELEK. (Continued ) 

jCiy^ xy b Ftiaria 

llkea the Symphony beoause I like that kind of music, 

I want to be In an orchestra when I grow up, 

Maxine Vigil 

I liked the Symphony because I had not seen one In my life 

I was so proud and happy to go and see It, If I get big 
ar^d learn more notes I might be In an orchestra. 

Ja ke Martinez 

i liked the accordion best, I always thought it would be 
a nice Instrument to play, l like the way it sounds when 
you play high notes on It, The music sounds real "cool”, 

Leonard Sombrlllo 

I liked Daniel Domb, He was an expert In the string family 
I liked the way he played and the answers he gave me , 

Rosabe lie Herrera 

i have liked every concert , but Eve Gentry was the best,. 
She was funny and I liked the way she acted and danced, 

I was ashamed to ask questions and advice from the rest, 
but her , it was like I knew her for a year and I liked 
her very much, 

La ura ^intana 

I liked Miss Tregellas and her accordion because it was 
loud and fast , 

Yolanda Vigil 

1 liked the symphony best because I think people who 
played In It tried their best to impress the people to be 
more Interested, 

Debbie Vigil 

I don’t like that kind of music because It is boring to me, 
I like rock and roll music. That kind of music is slow. 
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APPENDIX 

g chedulea and programs 
esorlption of events, ana lysis of teaching 

of materials, press notices. 
Psge X • Stat 1st leal summary of 

Artists , Dates , Location 
Number of events , Attendance 

Pages 2- 6 

SCHOBNPELD DUO , violin and *00110 
pages 7 -8 

MUSICAL ARTS VOCAL TRIO (Opera ) 

Pages 9 and 10 

STRINGr TRIO , violin, viola and *cello 
Page 11 -12 Daniel Domb and Ruth Rye 

PATRICIA TREGELLAS , Accordion 
Pages 13 -15 

UNIVERSITY OP NEW J2EXIC0 WOODWINDS 

^ ^ ^ QUINTET AND DUO 

Page 16 

VICENTE ROMERO , Flamenco Dance and Guitar 
^ ^ DUO and TRIO 

Page 17 - 20 

EVE GENTRY , Modern Dance 



Page 21-22 

auSANN MC DONALD , harp 

Page 23 

JEANNE GREALISH , Voice program 

o/L ^ assisted by PROF. JANE SNOW 
pages 24 and 25 

STRING DUO , Carol and Daniel Domb 
and BRASS TRIO , leader, James Whitlow 
Tour of north and south eastern areas 
Pemonst ratlon and. Seeding Pro ject under 
auspices of the nbv Mexioo Arts pommigg 
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PERFORMING ARTS EVENTS . LOCATION * FINANCING . ATTENDANCE 







a. 


b. 


c. Attendance 


Name of Month 


School 


NUmher 


Number 


No. a^ b. < 


Performing 


District 


Title 


Arts 


Non 


Arts Unit 




I . 


Comm- 


Title 






events 


ission 


T. 



SCHOEMFELD 


Sept, 


Espanola 


27 




4500 




DUO. Violin 




Santa Fe 


2 


1 


1000 


200 


and ’cello 




Albuquerq 




1 




350 


OPERA 


Oct. 


Espanola 


3 


1 


191» 


50 


Musical Arts 




Santa Fe 


8 


1 


2000 


200 


Vocal Ensemble 




Las Vegas 




1 




500 


ALBUQUERQUE 
WOODWINDS Q. 


Oct. 


Santa Fe 


1 


2 


300 


600 


STRING TRIO 
Domb-Rye 


Oct. 


Espanola 


8 




1020 




STRING DUO 
Domb 


Oct. 


k north- 
east 




4 


1095 




ALBUQUERQUE 


Nov. 


7 south- 




6 


2550 


400 


BRASS TRIO 




east 




1 


ALBUQUERQUE 


Nov, 


Santa Fe 


1 


1 


400 


300 


BRASS QUINT 




Las Vegas 




1 




500 


PATRICIA 

THEGELLA3 

Accordion 


Nov. 


Espanola 


12 




1300 




UNIVEHSm 


Apr, 


Espanola 


16 




1693 




OP N.K. 
WOODWINDS 




Taso 


2 




500 




ROMERO 


Apr. 


Espanola 


6 


1 


2542 


400 


Flamenco 




Santa Pe 


6 




2000 




Dance 




Taos 

lias Vegas 


3 


1 


2500 

3732 


1000 


EVE GEKTRY 


Apr. 


Espanola 


22 






Modern Dance 


and 


May Santa Fe 


3 




1600 


60 






Albuquerq 


4 


JL 


1000 


SUSANN 


Apr. 


Santa Fe 


1 




400 




MCDONALD 




Albuquerq 10 




2875 




harp 














JEANNE 

GREALISH 

Voice 


May 


Espanola 


6 




2650 




Totals for Season I966 - 6 ? 


Total 


Attendance 


42,127 




13 Performing 


Units 


in 17 school districts in 16*5 





Under Title I auspices 141 e^nts with 33 » 922 attendance 
Under New Mex. Arts Comm. 10 events with 3»S45 attendance 
Under other auspices 13 events with S-,560 attendance 



PROGRAMS 1966-67 

SERIES I String Music 

A, 3CHOENPELD DUO , Violin and •cello 
Alice Sohoenfeld , violin 
Eleonore Sohoenfeld , •cello 

Programs in Espanola Valley Schools 

25 Performances for students 

(21 for elementary schools ) 

in Santa Fe Schools 
2 HS performances and 1 college 

University of New Mexi co Albuquerque 
1 Workshop for music students ot 
University and Public Schools string 
students and others. 

A demonstration of techniques etc. 



Total number of programs 29 
Dates of tour Sept. 13- 24 



This program was intended as an introduction 
to the string family of instruments. 

In Espanola Elem, schools the sixth grade 
music students under the Music Consultant's 
direction received the concert as a supple- 
mentary experience intensifying the regular 
music instruction. JfOUTH CONCERTS carefullj 
designed the program to mesh into the teach- 
ing design. 




VoUTi-l 

OONCBETS 



Example of advance material 
distributed before event. 



Presents for Season 1966-67 



AUCl SCHOitiFetB, mim 

neonoH scnoenmn, cmo 



European-born ALICE SCHOENPELO began to play flte violin af the age of three 
and gave her first concerts in Jugoslavia when she was only five. Receiving her early 
training in Berlin under the eminent Professor Karl Klingler — himself a pupil of the 
famous Joseph Joachim — she created a sensation in her debut appearance with the 
Berlin State Orchestra when she played three concertos in one evening, a feat which 
she has often repeated with other major orchestras. Rising rapidly to the ranks 
of the leading violinists in Europe, she has played under such prominent conductors 
as Hans Swarowsky, Ferdinand Leitner, and W. van Hoogstraten. Inspired by her 
mastery of the instrument, composers have selected her to give the premiere 
performances of their works at International Music Festivals and on radio broad- 
casts in Europe. Among these she performed the violin concertos by B. Giltay, 
E. N. von Reznicek, and K. Hoeller under the baton of the composers. She has 
recorded and performed nearly 200 compositions over the European networks. 

European-born ELEONORE SCHOENFELD also exhibited extraordinary talents at a 
very early age. She became a child ballerina at the Berlin State Opera, and studied 
piano and violin at the same time. At the age of eight she took up the cello. At 
fourteen she entered the master class for cello at the State Academy of Music in 
Berlin. Still in her teens, she became solo cellist of the Berlin Chamber Orchestra 
and toured with this distinguished group as a featured soloist throughout Europe. 
Like her sister Alice, Eleonore performed brilliantly as soloist with various European 
philharmonic orchestras and has played countless recitals and radio broadcasts. 

In 1952 these charming artists came to America where they continued their successful 
activities as soloists and as a duo. They have toured the United States and Canada, 
and continue to concertize annually in Europe. During the past 15 years they have 
given more than 2000 concerts. 

Alice belongs to the music faculties of the University of Southern California and 
Occidental College. Eleonore is a music faculty member of the University of Southern 
California and artist-in-residence at the University of Redlands, California. They are 
honorary members of Sigma Alpha lota, national music sorority. 



Both artists play beautiful SUARNERI instruments. 



^oUTkI 

CONCERTS 



«f NEW MEXICO, lac. 



Example of press comments 

HOW YOUTH CONCERTS OF NEW MEXICO IS MEETING THE NEEDS 
OP SCHOOL CHILDREN IN RURAL AREAS . The Ntew Mexican . 
Sunday , October 16, 1966 , Description of a tour 
In the Espanola Valley under the auspices of Title I 
of the Primary and Secondary Education Act of I 965 , 
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(see center toM) 
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APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE — Children at the Trucha* public school 
oeemed completely enraptured during the Schoenfelda' performance. They 
bunt into enthusiastic applause afterwards. 



Concerts intimately 



Youth 

By JOHN MacGRCGOR 
Pasatiempo Edliar. 

America, as it apprtiaches the 
end of its second centuiy of na- 
tionhood, is experiencing a cul- 
tural boom. 

Those who seek to convince 
vs of this fact point to statistics 
showing a phenomenal increase 
in the number of museums and 
symphony orchestras, cultural 
centers and theater groups. 

They note that opportunities for 
experiencing performances and 
works in the arts are available 
to young and old alike as never 
before in this nation’s history. 

And television has opened en- 
tire new worlds who have fewer 
opportunities to direct cultural 
experience. 

But ere we hail the arrival of 
Americas's **GoIden Age,” some 
observers caution, let us exam- 
ine Just how deep the Nation’s 
pewty-acquired cultural veneer 
goes. At a time when western 
and spy thrillers still dominate 
the TV ratings and the finest of 
America’s heritage in architec- 
ture is bulldozed to build 
drive>ins and super highways, is 
it safe to say the nation is ap- 
proaching cultural maturity? 

Some, at least, still have 
hopes that these phenomena will 
not ultimately represent Amer- 
ica’s mature cultural exprea- 
•ion. 

But What will it take to get 
Americans to express t h e m- 
aelves spiritually and artistical- 
ly as proficienUy as they ex- 
press themselves materially and 
technologically? The answer to 
this question is, of course, not 
simple. But one rather obvious 
answer is that of exposure of 
Americans to the fruits of the 
arts in something approaching 
the degree of their exposure to 
the fruits of technology*. And 
particularly, it will help If this 
exposure begins at an early age. 

l.ay children bare to the rap- 
ture of beautiful music beauti- 
fully performed; transport them 



to exciting other worlds through 
live theater; show them great 
works of painting and sculpture, 
with enough explanation that 
they may understand as well as 
feel what they are seeing. Then 
put in their hands the tools of 
these arts and allow the child 
to experience the thrills of artis- 
tic creation firsthand. He will 
be hooked for life. As he grows 
older, you can begin to herald 
your cultural boom, the argu- 
ment goes. 

Following this philst^hy, chil- 
dren’s concerts are springing up 
in New York's Cenirai Park in 
the closed end streets of Goth- 
am’s Lower East Side. Little 
Theaters across the Nation are 
scheduling Saturday matinee 
children’s perfoimances of adult 
plays. And art classes and mu- 
sic instruction supplemented by 
Educational TV are becom- 
ing almost as common as sci- 
ence instruction. 

It is in this context that the 
work of New Mexico’s Youth 
Concert’s must be considered. 

Since its beginnings in 1960, 
Youth Concerts has had as its 
chief objective to expose as 
many children as possible to 
performances of live music ly 
experienced professional artists. 
It has grown from the original 
two concerts given in the north- 
ern town of Espanola in the 
first year until it will present 
some 200 performances through- 
out the state before this year’s 
school term is over. 

Youth Concerts is private, 
non-profit organization which 
acts as a clearing and booking 
agent in co(H)Cration with the 
State’s schools and other agenc- 
ies, scheduling and expMitlng 
performances. Its chief source 
of revenue has come through 
the schools — initially only in 
the Espanola system, Recently 
expansion has been made pos- 
sible with Federal funds under 
Title I of the 1965 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act 



This year the concerts are re- 
ceiving an additional grant of 
Federal and State monies 
through the New Mexico Arts 
Commission. 

Other organizations with sim- 
ilar objectives exist in many 
parts of the country, but few 
labor under the particular situ- 
ation which exists in Northern 
New Mexico. 

Youth Concert’s founder and 
chief promoter Mrs. Charles 
Collier was also involved in the 
founding in 1949 of Young Audi- 
ences Inc., in Baltimore, Md. 
That organization, which has 
since expanded its (^rations 
from Coast to Coast, was es- 
tablished to bring live, exciting 
performances directed specif- 
ically toward youngsters at rea- 
sonable prices. It has operated 
largely in the urban areas of 
the nation. 

But in rural Northern New 
Mexico, with an economic base 
in spots rivalling that of Appa- 
lachia for its poverty, the eco- 
nomic base for performances 
paid for by children and their 
families simply did not exist 
Turning to public support 
through the schools appeared 
the only answer. 

But if the economic base does 
not exist, desire — even hunger 
—for. exposure to fine music 
certainly does exist in these 
mountain areas still deeply 
marked by Spanish cultural 
heritage. Proof lies in the rapt 
attention and deep involvement 
of the children as live perform- 
ers have come for the first time 
to village schools with as few 
as 90 pupils. 

A recent day’s tour with four 
concerts given in three north- 
ern villages illustrates Youth 
Concerts’ methods and impact 
on Its audiences. Performing on 
a bright September day in Cni- 
mayo, Cordova and T r u c h a s 
was a violin and cello duo of two 
European-born sisters in their 
early 30s — Alice and Eleanore 
Schoenfeld. 



Typical of the type of artist 
ngularly selected for the Youth 
Concerts, both Schoenfeld sis- 
ters have strong backgrounds in 
music education as well as bril- 
1 i a n t performing experience. 
Botji have taught music at the 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and other colleges and 
schools in the Los Angeles area. 
Each began as a child prodigy 
and performed in the major con- 
cert halls of Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

Sheets of golden aspens blank- 
eted the summits of the near- 
ly* Sangre de Cristo Range as 
the artists arrived at Chimayo 
Catholic Parish Hall. Almost 375 
public school pupils ranging 
from first to sbtth grades were 
already filing into the hall. 

The concert began and ended 
on a light note, starting with a 
•’happy tune” by Vivaldi, then 
moving to the ’’singing sound” 
of a Mozart sonata, then to a 
lively Bach ftigue, a Paganini 
caprice, a Ravel tres vif, and 
finishing with a lively bora 
Dinicu. 

During one Interlude, the 
youngsters were treated to an 
Imitation of animal voices in 
the ”Dancing Cat,” the ’’Whist- 
ling Canary,” and ’’Two Grass- 
hoppers.” Almost all guessed 
correctly when asked what in- 
•ect they heard during Rimsky- 
Korsakofft ’’Flight of the Bum- 
blebee.” 

Interspersed among the piec- 
es were careful descriptions of 
the parts of the instruments and 
how they produced various 
sounds. The youngsters were 
surprised to learn that the price- 
less Guameri violin and cello 
were actually made when 
George Washington was about 
their age. 

The Schoenfelds’ German ac- 
cents also fascinated the chil- 
dren, and they were amazed 
when they found out that the 
pretty ladies had each begun 
playing the violin at age three 
and had given public concerts 





CAN'T WAIT — The Schoenfeld tisters arriv-'/d anxious facet peered in the window as they tuned 
during the lunch hour at the Truchas school, und up for the concert, 

involve children in music 

u rorc audiences of Myalty In 
their fifth years* 

During one so!o» eager eyes 
^ere fixed on Alice &;hoenfeld 
as she left the stage ami walked 
out among her audience* play* 
ing a Bach prelude* But for 
many of the ^t>ungsters* the 
highlight of the concert came 
when the performers called up 
members of the audier^e to try 
their hand at playing the instrti* 
ments themselves* Aided by 
Eleonore* the neophytes plucked 
or bowed simple m^ilodics on the 
cello* accompanying Aliceas vio* 
lln in real dueK 
Only some 60 students were in 
the audience when the concert 
was repeated at Cordova* This is 
the tiny village immortalized 
in the movies and book entitled 
••And Now Miguel*** For many 
of the children it was tdte first 
live performance of music they 
had ever heard* aside from a 
guitar strummed by an dder 
brother or a fiddle played by a 
local old-timer. All had seen 
performances on television* at 
least in the schoolroom* but 
most were from families who 
do not own a TV set* 

In the Truchas public school* 
the audience was only 30 and 
tl.ere was no stage* Two folding 
chairs were sat up for the pei^ 
formers !n one end of the small 
recreation room* which also 
housed the schools TV. The 
troupe arrived before the end of 
a lunch hour, and the teachers 
kept the children outside for a 
while* still* eager faces peered 
in windows and heads repeated* 
ly popped through doors as the 
musicians warmed up for the 
concert* 

Once the performance began* 
artists and observers were treat- 
ed to the rare experience of an 
audience totally at one with pei^ 
formers* The enthralled chil* 
dren appeared to enter into to* 
tal communion with the music 
they saw and heard produced* 

Later* at the Presbyterian 
Day School in Truchas* the 



spell was broken* A gaggle of 
giggly kindergarteners joined 
the audience and caused the on- 
ly really trying moments of the 
day*s tour* 

But most of the 200 children 
present (some bused from a 
similar day school in Chimayo) 
still responded well to the con- 
cert* They had been carefully 
prepared by their teachers for 
what they would hear with dia- 
grams of the instruments and 
recordings* Many remembered 
a previous Youth Concert when 
a Japanese girl had danced and 
played the Samisen* 

Ibe afternoon In Truchas end- 
ed a two-week tour by the 
Schoenfelds* during which they 
played more than 30 perform- 
ances to 5*500 you ngsters in the 
Espanola school system* Their 
performances took them to 
towns and villages in a 25-mile 
radius of Espanola* including 
Dixon on the north* Chama and 
Abiquiu on the west and Tru- 
chas on the east 
In the Espanola schools* the 
performances themselves are 
being supplemented by regular 
music instmetion and a variety 
of preHperformance preparation 
and follow-up exercises* 
Although Youth Concerts this 
year will reach virtually every 
part of the state* it is in the Es- 
panola schoola that its program 
is most concentrated*For there 
the University of New Mexico 
it conducting a study of the ef- 
fectiveness and the impact of 
the program* And those closely 
involved believed that the out- 
come of the study may ulti- 
mately effect the teaching of 
music* and pertiaps other arts 
throughout the nation* 

As for its founder* Mrs* Col- 
lier hopes the current organiza- 
tdon will be self-liquidating. She 
is looking forward to the day 
when a full exposure for all 
Aiiius Oi live niusic will become 
an integral part of the curric- 
ulum of every school \t t b o 
state. 







GiViNG HIS ALL — This little fcUoio at the Presbuterian Dnif School in 
Truchae sat right in front of the stage during the performance and demons 
strated himself a pensive (though sometimes giggly) listener. 
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Youth Concerts pioneering 



A unique, pioneering research; 
program to test the effect and 
methods of presenting live mu* 
sic performances to children of 
both rural and urban back* 

/In vn«lt IHa I 

rr«4* 

ing season of Youth Concerts of 
New Mexico. 

A strongly personal approach, 
testing the degree of communi* 
cation between the students and 
the artists, and utilizing the 
youngsters’ suggestions and cri* 
ticisms of the concerts and mu* 
sic clinics will form the basis j 
of the study. 

Opening the season Sept. 13* 
23 with performances in 38' 
northern New Mexico schools' 
will be toe Schoenfeld Violin 
and Cello Duo, a talented pair^ 
of sisters who began their ca*' 
reers in music as child prodi* 
gies in the top concert htdls of 
Europe. 

They have been chosen to in*, 
itiate the two • year study of 
the role of live music in sdKwl 
curricula under the joint spon* 
sorship of Youth Concerts and 
the University of New Mexico 
Department of Music. Perform*' 
ances in the Espanola school 
system for a rural area and the 
Albuquerqe and Santa Fe. 
school systems for urban areas 
will be evaluated as part of the 
study. 



Dr. Donald E. Michel, noted! 
music specialist and therapist, 
formerly of the Meninger Insti* 
tute in Topeka Kan., has been I 
appointed visiting professor of 
music at UNM to direct the re*< 
search project Dr. Michel is 
currently on leave from Florida 
State University at Tallahassee, 
where he is in charge of music' 
therapy studies. 

Mrs. Charles Collier of Espa* 
-nola, founder of Youto Concerts 
and statewide chairman, will 
serve as liason director for the 
program. 

In addition to the research 
program, youth concerts has 
also received a $2,000 grant in 
federal and state funds admin- 
istered by the New Mexico Arts, 
Commission for extending mu- 
sic performances to 10 new 
areas in the northeastern and 
southeastern parts of the state 

not previously covered in the 
regular schedule of tours. 

The grant will be used for 
demonstration projects on t h e 
use of live music in schools and 
in “seeding” programs of music 
as an integral part . of school 
curricula in these new area;>,; 
Mrs. Collier said. 

Youth Concerts has played an 
increasingly important part in 
arts and humanities develop- 
ments in the state’s schools, 
j particularly in Northern New 



Mexico, during the past five 
years of performances. 

The Espanola Municipal 
Schools, under toe guidance of 
Superintendent Edward Medina, 
were the first to incorporate the 
cultural programs of assemblies 
and clinics by top flight profes- 
sional artists in the regular cur- 
riculum. These schools have 
now included a massive pro- 
gram under the Title I of the 
1965 Federal Elementary and 
Secondaiy Education Act to sup- 
port the research plan. 

Fifty events in each semester 
will allow toe University study 
teams to appraise the impact ci 
“live” music and, at the same 
time will bring toe experience 
of the best of musical perform- 
ance to toe entire Espanola 
Valley school population. 

Slnillar performances by the 
Duo in Santa Fe have been 
scheduled for Sept. 4 at St. Mi- 
chael’s High School, Loretto 
Academy Sept. 16, and Santa 
Fe Preparatory, Sept. 21. 

The research project, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Collier, comes at a 
time -when arts and humanities 
studies are beginning to receive 
more recognition nationwide in 
school curricula. 

“The rapid growth of the 
Youth Concerts movement in 
this state is certainly a symp- 




tom of the trend,” Mrs. ColUer 
stated. “In the ensuing school 
year, we expect to spread the 
program throughout the state 
with more than two hundred 
performances.’* 

We have received the en- 
dorsement of the State Educa- 
tion Fine Arts Director, RoUie 
Heltman, and have been desig- 
nated by the New Mexico Edu- 
cation Department, Title I Of- 
fice, as an “innovative” proj- 
ect,” she added. 

“In a sense New Mexico is 
pioneering, and may very well 
take the lead in demonstrating 
the value of performing arts as 
an educational tool,” Mrs. Col- 
lier concluded. 



grants 

Awarding of grants to aid 14 
projects in the arts jn the State, 
totalling $40,106 in f^eral, state 
and private funds were an- 
nounced this week by the New 
Mexico Arts Commission. 

~Youth Concerts of New Mex- 
Ico--$2,000 In federal and state 
funds to extend live music per- 
formances and encourage their 
incorporation into regular school 
curricula in 10 northeastern and 
southeastern communities not 
previously served by the pro- 
gram. 



CONCEITS 

of NEW MEXICO • Inc. 



YOUTH CONCERTS — Youthful Israeli cello virtuoso Daniel Domb auto^ 
graphs ptogratns for students after a concert at Espanola High SchooL 
Younger artists are able to establish a close rapport with a young audience 
with little effort. 
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Program supplied in advance of event, 
(Basic repertory from which artists 
select to meet need of each audience. ) 
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ZCUTH CONCERTS! OF ^®XIGO 
1966-67 T5.tle I Reports 

sept. 13- 24 

■ 5'S^nta Pe Schools and 1 Onlv, of nm event 
zTachool recitals In Espanola Valley ovens 

1 Univrvsity of Kew f'^exico Workshop for Music Department 
iriludins Jr. Orahestm and H.s, students and colleKe 
students and faculty, ^ 

The p:<%s*a]Ts evaluated by Dr, Donald i^ichel as a part of 

Pro;jeot of the UiMv, of DJiv; to study the Fathoda 
and .Fffecv.s of nive*« music perform nee on sohoola” 



SCRSDUrjS 



SepfT 1 



So* 

.15 



9 A/i 



Holy Cross Parcohlal 
I'lCwUrdy Eio in in p^eCurdv nvmn 



ant 



I >30 }?K “fF Kenriedy 
2,15 m T/‘KeriH^^ 
10 m 
3.30 




music at. 



sept , i 6 



sept., 19 9 '^p 



10 AM 

1 .30 

2,20 

S AM 
U AM 

1.30 

'A A 5 

9 AM 

10,15 



Att endance 

JVJ 
190 
125 
125 

80 

265 
284 
250 

112 



Sept, 20 



Sept, 21 



Sept, 22 



9 fK .iaE22|a_l|lS isfc and 2nd 
.^:.agn9|g.. Elem 3rd and 4th 
g2 PH :liS£2SIIl2! 5th and 6th 

12 4?-'M Santa Pe 

9 if Hilssbv* g; s; ?&*}“ 

.^5, ann. and sp.^H igs 

irn wroton 

Ele?« 2 sections *^h(\ 

seetions, if, 5 and6l50 
St » Thomas Par 139 

IsFr^na—nTTfr 160 

(Classroom ) 65 

* *« » H 2 sections in dble. 260 



m 



-l*l-5 Cor5bW^ tS Q- 

^ Truohas 75 

Q Av rr attending 85 

1.-5 Bj8j^MW;^^(inanme a classes 200 

xi Gymrjaslura 

University sf , in Rocital Hall 
Woar* r«?h op Do aonst rat i on for YOUT H 
ORC^STHA . selcctod Albuquerque Hs 

laonitv'* t*'"' Students and 

faculty, Sincial eaiphasis on methods, 

T}16 pJ*©5edflfcS\J ' (Jjfi3 lf2 EfSOftHo ll, T/f T 1 #% 4 vics% ^ 

1 event, 

PE.rt of the Tlti& I proRT'^m * 

ycJTS COtfCERl’S flaacoffld the tinTW .,<■ M. „ , 

demonstrat'oKr Thi! T ^ Hexleo Workshop 

nni«i- nf' *u2. ^ l*.tt.oi Pvent was taped and served an a 

P - . f the Re/.earoh Study tv xc with the vs. of m 



Sept. 23 



Sept. 24 11.30 






‘^.m* 



^ L . 1, *>■ r it ; 



:ra?TH;:;ONCEETS OF mj MXIQO Ino, 
1966««67 x H^jpor^JfS 



«ujlCf%i^ ^fvilOEH?ELi!5 *’^1.1.1 ir.’.rfd 01^0^7 A '^^^•tynTKrmri' 

Oomm©3fSi;,*i) on Fyogmma 
*A?' N A *)&■ v?o X X X ® 3' 

Thy^’ :^^hc^2jj5f 3\il Ta-.o .m^v to ■proTld<ii> flrKt porforraing 

for- th?; of Xcijth Cono«rt» and 

to i-^‘^vrJi‘orc?.5 cis^^sie otuTleulum oi’ gmdee in 

“d* >U ! 1^ %.4 ..M ^ ^ **2 .W ~ t">* ~^0.. L *Ak 

w.^>.. ^ I'! j.'w , X cjjT ^ f'iwJKio uoiisii .k^fivn'c; in 

of S'k'-.ivn-x^K'r? r-^.£:.l»2- in the E^pcjnc-1^- 'imn©j bM pUnnsd 
a of h-sr slsivh grt^dsis In lntrc>diio-» 

.Ir^s: to tir? jLtrArikvj family of toiath Concerto 

th^jrjBfcy ooomni.tQ^ to offf?r thle* pfirforMlixg -*t^9<^«hlng 

U)iis.m lahom ^hovTOmihl'p iand to 

of '‘T^iTirUis zo m-tt tJi® hlgh»i5t etand- 

a:..'d pojiiGfilulo a-^; t*h^ oni'omt , 

!f!-,’t!rf“’f - '-»« *0 all «l9u«nta,Ty 

Ir. ^ to tho JF and Kss|>sinoXa aJ'j? high 

©Orto^-la- !3^nd thi'?* haiirr^-n3.tu>© islsu^^^g of Ea>:i 2 inala High School 
Aa,c.u-3STJ5quQ high fsohool oych^sgtysi ajjd Univi^prsltjr ot* NM 

fflUi-31^'. {? sijfj'i i.J£<j-uivy 'toc’d: i>'?i.rlJ id © dtiiaonsUx^tion 

\to3?k^3hop m th« alogp^j of t^-o rfmke t-mT, 

Mfeny of th© p.^ogrjwn^ m v'«ir«f?.VUy oh&&T^%d by 

mr., Jkmxm E* Mlah«l j^nfi i- ^onaaiBtioa with study 

?f ri <5 3)ep&rl;ii>9Kt , fco lnr?0etlgats 

AKTD EF^FEC.?rs OF '^LIVE’’ iTOlC FHHFOHMMCE W SOEOOIB. 

W®in^ & ^e2 .^^p^rtor'y of foXlo^ilrt^ ^orke , thfJ prsasiontjatlonfi 
mi2*li8fd aoc3aj*cdri§ tc th® of «®©h siudi^no* . wo 

-■art.isjt® Aia to th^ pi’^ric^g# <SfJ!:pwi«3n-A© &??d of 

\7&2»io-a:K grc^itp^^ $om of th<s 'STontfj ’mm fov emIX srmm „ 

to The w«r<e sktll«* 

till in wt^ing: thralr p;s^k7-i3ritat;lonsj'. 

Pi’siiii'UudteB f 1*003 in >: fox* rlolin »o\o Bach 

^.x«.a?arsjio sult« in 0 for «© 2 »Uo «olo 

Fj^nmc?.u;^Ua for ^no7^.n «=4ad »oc€lo _ _ B®»iol. 

nt'it? CiBntJ^.j.bi io 3^ or Tl#&Xin ?AK2:fi ^o©1.Xc *«.»»**,,*,^, oMoscftyt 

Otj^nm Ko 5 for TioUn mlo 

Ttm ?lf for -violin ^mllv , _ ’ . * ’ ^ 

?h© of th® BaTnbli& for iraolir?. * *ooiio* ,* 'airasiky-^ 

GHOHaS For Tio I .in ^nd '>©«nc- ^ , 7 . niS 

XUho for noUn cnjfi «<i©Uo ,op, 7 . . . 

Hort^ Simm^a for violtn nn3. *oel7,o i ..,’!*.’!"!!!! i ” 

Sohoonfcld 









I • )i. ',.. 1 ( • U> . L r. /'"* Wxil >v i'lKX 1 00 I no , 
IS)66-6V 'C it Its X R'iports 



1 



ERIC 



•JOU05);i\T ?BL.) . •/-.o . in 'cello Di :0 ( Ccniaients continued ) 



vt. * * mnr-r^t >v r4^<} 



;:.•, c::?:.a--i foM’ r>ue of fir.vjt schools during tour 

(dily Ci'ouft pso'ochiel and I'^oCisrciy . Sspt. 



13 



<>• jt- _ « — —K — j 



i"i iyjnnriE,f?: fj.r.! . u.rirj^; xn oksuws- ^ 

soL'io chilvi:c(r. n i-*oated or. bleachers, Sniftll 
chl?-clren on floor at fiont. } | 

V.1 

1, i.'-.et. tl>if program 'ccith muaic; ghort wor k by ViTraldi I 

2, ;•: fits odiJOi' theoisel'V€)s 

3, ;u.lc(i Schce nf e?i.d gl'v^es simple axplar^ticn of violin 

ard a to jjhow itst ciiality • 

Plays Ps’aelJdiUEi by Bach 
'1, FJf^onoTC Ji:?hov?rif®ld ^?,r,;:plains"■iBcu^^Sr * cello 
It .Ps blfl-g-r^T ,, and lower notes , 

^0 %'^nz ho&Vi.'Cif'cl singing t^ualS.ty* 

Play?? S&raband© by Be.©h 



'v'’ 

r1 






,ti 



wi play together , l-he i?crk we will play | 

iti-fe s’3x. .Int lire 3t:l rig pa-ssagej? , | 

frx ,-^Ul he-ir this . B^monstrat^'js plucking , pizzlcat<| 
v\ao 'r-T-ii* . Ths£)s are fla%e like notes* Harmon io«. 



i 



’fn.'.-n ■c-h.'iiy illustrate tbs strong rhythms which will appij 
■.:poi;ar In the aost ooiap JSltion, 

‘■.[‘h^rplay T*rlf 2 V‘lf by H avel 
I'hH. wor'f. ondf.^ with a a'llde ^ gH"isan^.o and* ^liey 
.^£iM -c.tteEifcla.n to thlii* ■.•.‘cnind 






:;mi:an titrate imito Gii'JSfj wh.a.t the tUtle Is of the 
mr.t piece which wo will play i-iow* 

Thffi-y p'lay Bixmble Bae 
GhlXdi^en guess' corx’ootlj, "“* 

r-'af-y terlay write Miisic for the string 

'5 wr;.I play t:. eoniemporary work* 



I 

I 

A- 

1 



E:;ptr.lr. phrase «oonteinp:>rwy work , Dsiaonstrata j 
■ mr.F-3vr. aouind ef facets and play pi?saa^ea before perfcaptt| 
i!p. ^'fcrl:, j 

rlay a part of a movement from 

Ga<su!S™Jj3LyJ3&JLiaS^ 

8, ?5.!!g.l r.si-.arV.s efter applsusie, m- 'ehlaJc you are a 
WO r. Ii (5 vfv. 1 fr id i © no^e , 

ACdhfcionsvl msi^ and tachnlcr?.i5':j iPhl-*S5h ware inseafted into 






itom* M<»nwi»i»iini«fci»«»4»»ciWMi 



>?.*os;.r5:m xv'tvV.;' ocnre;r?.noec3 with orois'Cv dlreclcors^ 

4 tiriTVt'r Wr« }%•»#« <V«< «W* wri9r4*hMvMM*fW 



L, 



'> 

^ f 



J- 



• 1 * 



Some 3 '-io;'r; lighter pl’;5c3a to iXlastrate sounds of each 
i n5!t;rauent , Inii t-Uvl on of cat g‘U»sando effoot. Waltz 

Pag^ni r: vjor-k y<:v violin , imitate:? sound of person laugHIng 
Disca:-}'=3in/i pi -ii f • \, 0 effort; .<3 a ohild is invited to plaoh 

str .Eig.*} of VioXUr'cfc plays melody with plucking 

a. cc OH pi-va:'. rj© nt hy ch 1 Id * 

F::rpliindt- on cf tuning, stari:; tnp!: n'^‘ end as3c, ’’What are ^ 

we doin^; *•■ •* Show peg:i an*], demonstrate ad^ustmsntoof pitch* 
Bold -f’-t'D A^^SlYEH ^>o"i'iod before playing Bumble Bee 

Fejfeai; {V'Ctl'rHy^iy-: of e.hi b? 












J f 



• i- r 

-La 



CiF JgUf x'llSXICO Ino^ 
V V 6 0 '» (If \fl 1' I e 1 ,?r ogra ms 



*->'.-.i-.v.i. >u po _ viol! ■'I sn.l { Co&i/r;\;i’r’i,;s oontinuod ) 

:eontinuea }, 

‘ i.ieu m 9 .iyiiz , ^^ 5 .th la^-a 

' '‘X'N _- 4^ * _ *"» 



, 'L'-' ': '■• audiences , were 

. i.^. rr^ar of aucUtoi*lum could not 

V ^ ’-■ii-iay'o Cf:itiv >lic Ctech ) Alice 

a«i 3 performed Hora Staocfli» 

' ^ ^ ■ lihs^] to h^ve a olose view oF*^Tie" 

:;’ctpir, bowi 'Uid work^ 

H'u construction of the vioUn 

fi-ix. v...j,i(> , tm; Gi^anariuj?? ^ cello was made in 173 ^ **thr^ 

aice.v ’/sish.'n^gtcui was barr. He wasi three vears old wli>n 

1 .r.'struwnt, '■■ fhls »ias InvarlaSy 
fMaif^nas'?^'* " s- 3 fconish®a »wbGws ’■ on the part of 



miiiw wMWi 



er|c 



5 - 2 ;is. 5 t®d into the program, 

?'->Kmunlcat:ion to the children and theirs 
tw.« -■jts i {5 one ox ph^rxo'm.n^ of the best of 
-jve ormin/c p:?^og 5 raas , v/hurcb,v th «5 interaction 

i i,cv>''-ct of 'cho e?;pcriorjce , 



^y-.-iOTiwaiu-i j^y <:• nhant*'es 



tne 



curiosiijy and involv 
;onr 7 ionX.y asked. 



’^• 5 v)U; 



? 



keen 

Those si.r•.r^<^:( are thi? oues'tlona in<-- 3 t 
maor (ic 5 t 3 it take to -.earn 

^How o.i.d t,j. 9 rc 70 U when jou started ? 

^Vt*ia 7 :; dovr. bi-ie v:*.o'tin cost ? The 
^Wha,t are {.hi:; InstruMO nts ?'js.d^' of 

n^s'^%dh ' ? ‘imt is boa made of ? 

n'v/v7 nK.iCxi Qv.' pI?c??.C- ••• I *5»fi OV{^7'V 

. “^Do you s.ppeu? oii rv ? ' ' ' ‘ 

^u\ro yon narrlec? ? 

■»'• Faif rauc-h doer, i.he ^?,eUo wel^h *'■> 

Fdore yoh nis-dc rocorcings ? 

D:‘ yor.r j'in;tera got ^oro *? 

Hrw do j'(.u know whefi you got a food i nst::,*i»rnent ? 

cbsf^x' v£ 1 1 ons DUX'^ ng oros^rama 
1. Aiiditoais. ari 5 ll>™ 5 F£uiriencr™ — 

cor’f ox table seating arrAngements and avoid 
v** t. nd ov**!'^ again 

* tk’f “t -bis 3 flj.-st inaoctriwtlon 

b« ^etro«a after two ml.r 4 tee. o 

. tascins a bif longer 

usoc r.:re factor. >^ethods 
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YOUTH CCNCEHTS OP ^EW PEXICC.Tnc 
1966-67 Title I Reoorts 




SCKOENPELD DUO , violin and ®cello (Coniments continued) 



Comrae nt s ( Cont i niied ) 



C' 1 v*» r? »ri v' c* 

^ o IJt V4. Jl ^ Vj \v V C 



methods of sound production, 

5 



O X5 V UJf 



^ % 



I nf ormat i o n 3 Qioart ed stra s ^"ed 

t i» r*. h n i r; i > «:> cj f’ n 1 o ir -'i ^^ <->• 

^ •'-*•^0 

irasic ^ dynamics. 

lessons vjera repeated in different ways. 

The artists realiged that they must ax’-oid presenting of 
too many idecas , 

Before the programs we re^^wed with the artists the amount 
of training a.nd information which each audience had re~ 
ceived. This varied , Some had heard Daniel Domb , ’cellist 
who performed in many schools the year before. The upoer 
grades of the elementary schools had received classroom 
instruction in the development of string Instruments from 
i^rs, Yordy , Fusic Consultant , Some of the students had 
seen a film { THE VOiCE OF TEE STRADIVAHXUS , from Fusic 
for Youiig People Series , |- hr, b'U and wh. l6 mm ) 

The Schoeofeld Duo was able to a'l.ter its presentation to 
meet different age levels, and students with previous trains 
ing in music. Thus the programs were stepped/ up and length- 
ened in the following manner ; 

Program for elementary level . Children with little pre- 
vious exposure , Schools located in more isolated rural 
set I i ngs , 

Short program , (30 minutes ) 

2 , Elementary groups with some previous i indoctrination - 
<0 minute program , Fore information , liefer to 
previous experiences, 

3 » 5th and 6 tlA gra-des or 6 grades alone In larger elem 
schools 

40 minute pr ogra^m, Review of history of strings and 
musical terms already learned, 

4 , Jr, and Sr. HS groups, with no orchestra or bands, 

45 rninutes. Very similar program but manner of pre- 
sentation more grown-up, 

5 » Humanitie.s class of iis and orchestra and band students 
50 to 60 minutes. Historical presentation stressing 
styles of compo.-jitlon in different periods. Allusion 
fco technical problems and sound production etc but 
presonted as review assuming the studerjts were familia,- 
with mater jal. in these programs cHscussecl musical 
forms a.nd interpretation. 

b , Presentat \on of Vv*ork.shop for advanced music high 
school and coUcg.? students. (University of ' ) 
Domowsti’o.tl on c.' teaching techniques used in 
p2) ar.d 3). Djscuc.sed phUosopIiy of school cerform- 
ing ails prog-cinsv Tooi; audience on the \nsiclc. 



'i i 
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er|c 



e- 
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PROGRAM , 1966-67 

SERIES II OPERA 

Musical Arts Vocal Ensemble 



Nino Cornel, Director 

This program was used for High Schools and 
Colleges , for the most part. 

There had been a great demand for 
opera and we were able to secure 
this excellent ensemble from the 
West coast YOUNG AUDIENCES project. 

The Ensemble performed for the period Oct, 3- 

Oct , 7 

10 performances 

4 in Espanola Valley schools (Title I ) 
1 Chimayo Community event 
4 Santa Fe school events (Title I ) 

1 College of Santa Pe Workshop 



ooNCHers 

; of NEWMDUeO.hlc, 
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Example of poster and advance material 



Presents for Season 1966-67 



YVONNE CADWALIADER soprano 
FLORENCE BIERMAN mezzo-soprano 
AIXAN PRICE baritone 



'New, unique, 

L .. L U 1 • 

uUuviing 

as sparkling 



V 



Mu/4k6fl/f 



Vmt 




Each of these brilliant young singers has achieved distinction as a solo artist. Each 
brings to the ensemble a naturally beautiful voice, a wide range of professional 
exiperience and a youthful zest to perform the music they love. 



Under the direction of MAESTRO NINO GOMEL they have combined their 
talent to offer a scintillating, fast-moving program with that extra ’’something” to 
appeal to everyone. 



PRAISE FROM COAST TO COAST 



it was a standout performance . 



(Denver, Colorado) 



• . . • provided a thrilling and satisfying experience in good music for an apprecia-^ 
live audience which kept applauding for more . • • • (Minneapolis, Minn.) 



«... one of those rare evenings when performers and audience shared equally the 
enjoyment of a program .... (Lynn, Mass.) 



« « « « the most astonishing and breathtaking aspect of the evening was the 
ensemble, beauty of blend, precision .... (McAllen, Texas) 



. . , . 2200 music /others gave the lAusical Arts Ensemble ana the inimitable Maestro 
Nino Cornel the heartiest applause this season .... (San Bernardino, Calif.) 







MAESTRO NINO GOMEL 



''Cornel is the kind of musi- 
cian who is never content to 



do routine things in a routine 
way, but is always poking 
around in the literature making 
new translations, and dis- 
covering worthwhile pages, 
where others have seen only 
closed books 



"Nino Coniel handled his 
chores as accompanist and 
master of ceremonies with 
charm and finesse." 

(The Denver Post) 









(San Francisco Chronicle) 



"Cornel's directorial genius 
was evident everywhere." 

(Tucson Daily Citizen) 









M froni the 



west coast 



I 
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* >.-» -f . ;;. i. ' i. >1.^ V i* c-»/* i. v/^.’ X 

t ‘o6 '^7 j-ic'le T Rftoorts 



t./i,«-r. u j 



i * 

I'URi'RziL Aftl’S \>''\U\:., T-5J0 - Young Audiences I no accredited unit 

«.vK ^ w»***v« » w »*►.»»* fc v't'Nt ♦»« — irtini inTinriinMig 



Mine Cofficl , Director 
Yvonne Cndv^allader ^ Soprano 
Florence Bienr.an ^ Tezzo-Soprano 
Alla n Pr 1 ce , Bari t o ne 



YOBTi? COMCBiiTS bo:ciower: vhsse artists from the Young Audiences 
West Coast projects, 'iVeir presentations for Northern New 
Nexioan sohool s &.n6 oo .sges were intended to serve as 'Teatupf '* 
events espsoia7/ijr for ?h schools and colleges. Since there 
is so much interest ’ n fie Santa Fe opera , many groups were 
especially eager t' havo a x^orkshop of opera included in the 
program , 




Schedule 
Get , 



(Th'-^e starred are under Title I auspices) At tendance 
" 10,30 Espanola Jr, High School (^) ‘T^*U 

entire sei.ool body in Gj^amasium 
2,30 Sant.x Cruz H,S, In Gymn 



4 



9.20 JFKei^nsdy Jr HS in Fc.Curdy Gymn 
and !:oty Cross upper grades /«.v 
McCurdy HS students ' ' 

M.>ntfjrr«knrT«k»4 m,^rAU^3uar*nrrfftm 



360 

250 

50 

50 



191C 



Oct 



5 



I FF Quadelupe Parochial in SANTA FE 

«»k«««v«uec:«t.'«4«avi4 -rx«4A*nMnrj«MUH(nmcMv4^r>%n»4i<tici4w3i»r.'a4r N ♦ 

10.10 AM 



l2Jf-5 



St, Fi chad’s HS in SANTA FE 



Yi«nnMi«4Mws«rv4n*N' ▼tA'Kcu.MmiuiMMMap** 



(...) 



Oct, 6 
Oct, •; 



Santa Fa Pre paral; oi^y School 



9 AM CoXlepc-i of Santa Fe 

Pf- Crlstc Rey Parochial SANTA FS 

8^30 Loratto Academy HS SANTA PE 

«^AM*frfwi4wn«a»n*» V¥«r<owca>i i>y ]e \w w a y ametjw 



(») 

(*) 



T>Ti 



" S511BZ9 Coniii mnlty and students 



in Holy FamilyCal; hollo Church 
(The Community undorwrote the event) 

Go neor n.1 ng the art i st s 

KAESTao NIKO GOKEL. EOM In Italy , pgd in J'usio, For 7 yrs 
C onduot ox* 01 Sa n Fra nc i s c o Opera , c ‘oa c h a nd ma nager , 

For past years has organized vocal ensembles inel the 
Musical Arts Vocal Ensremble, 

YFONNE CADWALLADEH . sopi’ano Appeared as soloist throughout 
United t.'tates. Connected with .san F^ranoisco Opera, 

PEOpiNCE BTEHMAN , mezzo-soprano , Operatic concerts in 
Ca>c,.ai'id A.udTtorium, Berkeley Theatre , and liede recitals, 

Arj:,AN PP.ICE , Mritone, Career in musical comedy and more 
roceni.ly concentrati ng on opera, 

cSSIlHL* ®^tists vary their p3?esentablon using the followlnc* 
haslc repex’tory ; o w^ng 

-Musette Waltz Puccini 

-My Heax^t at; Thy Saint saen;s 

Sifeet Voice 

from Samson atid Deiriah 
-Tore.-5.dor Song from , BxzAt 
Carmen 

Works by Copeland and Gershwin 



Aria from Eurldlce 

Perl 

Duet from Don Giovann\ 

Mozart 

Duet from Norma 

Bellini 

The stolen x^ucket 

Burgwein 
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YODTH CONCERTS OP MSV/ MEXICO I no, 
1966-67 Title I Reports 



rriSICAL ARTS VOCAL ENSEMBLE 



rvMbrwtM 



Comments by Nina Collier 



It T;-j<.s ou,r intenLion to oPPer this w^gt rfrjaa'h •nnrki’jicar* 
as a leacure^presentaoion for the advanced music students 
in Espanola Valley schools. At the last moment the Humanities 
^^asses oi rhe Sspanola HS were unable to participate Since 
the^cxioral oj.a.sses under Mr, Sam Janieieon were eager to have 
ac least one song recital , we arranged to bring another 
voice concert later in the year, (see JEANNE GREALISH Program) 

The Arts Commission Program of Demonstration events in North 
Souvh eastern New Me^cico x^as originally to have Included 
Nino Cornel AHTS VOCAL TRIO but this plan had to be abandoned 
because of an advance in the tour schedule, 

Appraisal of Program 

!?f Ensemble to have presented an entertaining 

, ® introduction to opera and musical comedy 

With only a moaerate amount of teaching content. The singers 
are well trained young people w^ith good personalities. The 

Cornel is a flamboyant , effective impresario 
pSsonSity^^^ competent and appealing in his projection and 

The presentation has flavor and excellent showmanship, 

vary 1^ ^audie nee their presentations to fit the 

Format 

ruin— in* 

1* An introduction with vocalize dramatic . loud and 
effective opening. 

t, Nino Cornel introduces artists and each demonstrates the 

A voice. Cornel discusses Opera medium. 

3 , A number works presented with dlff. combinations and each a<S 
is charmingly discussed by Gomel as to its strle 
hlstlpoy and story Jine. ^ ’ 

Question and answer period 

5. works leading into modern opera .(Gershwin ) 

6. Ends with Aaron Copelan(Ts ”I bought me a cat '» ^ 

effective finale, 

lecture recital format was used 

5s sg «s.“ss”L”?r„rc‘sr„.s 

same as that employed for school concerts! ^ ^ 



o 



Program 1966-6? 



SERIES I String instruments continued 

B, STRING TRIO . violin, villa and » cello 
Carol Domb , Viol in 
Ruth Rye , viola 
Daniel Domb , *00110 



This string program was especially designed 
as a supplement to the regular music instruct- 
ion of the sixth grade music classes under the 
Music Consultant, Espanola Municipal Schools, 

During the period Oct, 10 -11 the Ensemble 
performed for 8 schools (music students in 
elementary schools ) with attendance of 
1020 students, 



THE SERIES SERVED AS A DEMONSTRATION OP 
IN-DEPTH TEACHING, 



See notes on program design and fusion of 
material with regular classroom instruction 



A P PE® IX 
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YOUTH CONCERTS OP NEW Ma'CC 
1966-67 REPORT 



STRING TRIG Oct. 

Carol D oinb , v 1 o '!. i n 
Huth Rye , viola 
Da n ie 1 Do mb , ® c,e 1 1 o 



10 « n 



A orogTam for sixth grade 
elementary school music classes 
{A part of the '» IN-DEPTH 

fc h i /*HT r? O o *1 rrr» TiT 4 > Vi o ^ ^ 

- ~ W .U I. * VV .fk MXA VKV Cl ^ vi> o V/JL 

experiences which stress strings) 

tonlel Doiiib, young Israeli ’cellist . presently teaching at 
Ccerlin »,oLlege is a fainillar figure to the Escanola Valley 
soudencs He perfoi-aed in a series of "oello solo presentations 
during the fall of the :1965~66 school season . His programs 

e‘«Lo?? '"if®!' I performing arts programs in 

to ® i «-^dertaken in the spring of 1966 as precursors 

to i.his y«ar^s intensive projects » 

Carol Oomb , his wife , a very fine viclinist has now teamed with 

Ply’® be present YOUTH CONCERTS oro- 

Jemonstration Project in North east school districts 
under New Kexico Arts Commission auspices. (See Page 24 of APPEmiffl 
This e^ce.'. lend DUO was able tci come earlier to New Nexico and * 
take part In the Espanola Schools Project, 






Ruth violist had meanwhile .joined the staff of YOUTi/ 

A resident of the Vralley , sh? assisted Prs., Yordy in worlslng 
with the sixth grades music classes to demonstrate the v.A.ola and 
follow the Schocnfeld Duo coneex’ts xv^lth .review and further j?tad.y 
of string instruments. After ler series of visits to classes . 
she met with the Dombs and the three excellent artists prepared a 
trio presentation under the direction of Mrs., Charles GoUUr, 



The concert design had as its goal an introduction to the mein- 
ins of chambes* mu.slc. The -purpose of the lesson was to review •che 
mechaniea of sound production and techniques of performance and 
then to caiTy the students into the I'ealiu of music interoretablon, 
See Page iO of the APPENDIX for the description of pro,«;rair- j 



Sch edul e of concerts) 
October 10 



October 1 



9.30 Dixon Elemanta.ry 
11 Velarde Elem, 

1 PN Alcalde Elem 

2 PN £>an Juan Elern 

9 am Espanola. Elem 

10 AM Espanola Elem 

1 PM Soiribrillo Elem 

2 PM Riverside 

Total attendance 



O 

»«« 



AVI 



Grade 

^<HKLw y nw n >i<ltmwninM# 

3,4-, 5, and 6. 
3,4,5, and 
3,4,5, and 
3,4,5, and 

5 and 6 

3 and 4 

4 and 6th g.iacii:?s 
5 th giades 



6 

o 

/ 

0 . 



in two day hcuv 

Kobe that some of the lower g^’ades were included as welj 
as the sixth grade music classes. Evidently the 4th and \‘hh 
grades benefited greatly* The one experience by the Scho'=',‘*fe 
Duo seamed to haves prepared the children for the more f'.dv.i 
presentation . 



endanca 

?J 

S5 

85 

i.20 

245 

280 

85 

;0P0 



3 ^ 
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.^^IMjrgXQ — > V j-Pli n , grl ola ^ oe 1 1 o / Obseiryation and appraisal 

by Nina Collier 

Since this program wag a follow-up of the Sohoenfeld string 
presentation and was intended as a lesson»»in depth»*followlng 
classroom instruction and viola demonstration by Wise Bye , 
we built a program stressing the music . rather than the 
meeha,nies of perform iifig. 

The three participants were ail excellent musicians and 
instinctive teachers, we were very pleased with the 
programs and observed very favorable responses on the part 
of the children * we conclude that the pattern of repeated 
indoctrination with the same artiste or different artists 
should be mad© a permanent part of the Youth Concert procedure* 

This program showed , also the Advantages of employing 
performing arts recitals as interspersed experiences alternate 
ing with the classroom instruction, 

Krs, lordy, Music Consultant and teacher fop the 6th grades 
music program found , when she tested her pupils ♦ that they 
had absorbed a great deal of Information , She noticed a 
marked change in attitudes and an Increase in attention span. 

Format used 



1, Introduction by Music Consultant or Mrs. Collier 

2, Trio plays opening music ALLEXyRO by Dohnanyi from THIO 

3, Violinist Carol Domb i ntroluciSTierself members 

pointing out that the ensemble has now added a viola, 

4, Each player performs briefly on his instrument and reviews 

important features. 



GAVOTTE for * cello solo by Bach 

ALLEGRO for ' v£ 6'i a from pi verH;'i me nt o by Haydn 

/fbS Fliar W teaSti for ^oUn 

5. carol Domb reviews ana lllusirates LEGATO, SPICCATO.PIZZIC&TO 

VIBRATO , dofible stopping etc. 

6. Daniel Domb introduces the musical idea of chamber music 

and Its meaning,. Each pai^lclpant is equally important. 
There is no conductor. A trio is able to make musical 
conversations. Ensembles can be made up of duos, trios, 
quartets , quintets etc. 

They play the following examples of imisioal conversations* 
MQ. J3y Breval for violin and *cello. A general conversa- 

tlon, 

_LAR(iaCTTO_ , _2nd movement of Beethoven Trio .A sad oonvers 
PA SSACAGLIA by Handel ,~ne voice imiftantng the other 

vio i P rl - iaaej 

RONAN2A from Dohr^nyl Sonata in which viola has main 
voice and others play plucking accompaniment . 

As work continues other voices take the lead . 

7. QUESTION AND ANSWER period, 

8. Solo playing by each performer, Gypsy Dance for violin 

' py Bartbk 
Andante for viola . Bach 
Spanish Dance *06110 Casadesu 



9. Ending (musical adios) 



“^l^ey play March from Beethoven Trio , Op, 8 




Program 19 66- 67 
SERIES I Program C , 

PATRICIA TREGELIAS , Classical Accordion 



Another program to supplement regular music 
instruction in sixth grades of elementary- 
schools , Espanola Municipal Schools, 

The program carried the student into the 
realm of Dynamics in Music , demonstrating 
' certain basic cci.cepts while showing the 
versatility of tne instrument and its 
means of sound production and techniques of 
performance , 



Mov, 2- 4 

12 elementary school performances 
Espanola Municipal Schools 



1300 attendance. 



vein. 




“The accordion as a symphonic in- 
strument is a new concept for the major- 
ity of music lovers in the area. 

“Miss Tregellas presented an excel- 
lent case for it. 

“Under her skillful and strong fin- 
gers the composer’s woJ: came vitally 
and excitingly alive ... the accordion 
proving to be an instrument of great and 
varied beauty. 

“It would be interesting to hear more 
accordion compositions in a serious 



99 



Rocky Mountu^^. News 



“virtuosity abundantly apparent.” 

Denver Post 

“refined technique . . . sensitive per- 
formance . . . gracious personality.” 

“Accordionist” Magazine 
Tokyo, Japan 



“A pretty, young accordionist, Pat 
Tregellas played skillfully and musically 
the intricate solo part of Creston’s 
rhythmically exciting Concerto for Or- 
chestra and Accordion.” 

Emmy Brady Rogers 
Composer-Critic 



“We are proud of this accordionist’s 
growth in stature. An outstanding musi- 
cian, Pat Tregellas has toured lands near 
and far. She has been much in demand 
because of her modern views of music- 
making for the general public — and 
what makes her more admirable is that 
she never ^as squelched her thirst for 
all things classic.” 

Editorial Note 
Accordion World 



o 
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C'isieSiO&l Accord. ion Nov, 2,3 and 4, 










presented , to a limited numter of students a program demon* 
.9tratinf6 that the accordion is a 'versatilis insstiument not alm^r^ 
employed for_ 'popular music porf ormanoe , yise Tregellas was 
a member of the Colorado School system and was trained as a 
s3clo performer In the United States aM in Germny, 

In the ^^urrent program Miss Tregallas was aslced to ©mphaalse 
the r)TWfiMics 01? ra^sic as the thome of her presentation to 
the 5th a?]d' 6th grade nrasl© elasaes of Espanola Elementary 
Schools, 

Mrs, Doris "loTcis , Kiieic Gon^:?ultant followed the press ntationi 
with a review of the facts which pupils had gleaned from the 
Accordion Concerts* Students were now familiar with the terms 



PIAl^O (soft ) PIANISSIMO (very soft ) 
FORTE (loud ) FORTISSIMO (very load ) 
PRESTO (fast ) 

ADAGGIO (slow ) 

CRESCENDO (increase of volume of sound ) 
DIKINUSMDO (decrease in volume of sound ) 
AHPEGGIO (broken chord. ) 

LEGATO (smooths playing ) 



ate 






Schedule of aopearanoes 



ATTENDANCE 




3. PM Cordova Bleci 



Cordova Eleci 




Nov, 4 




Total attendance approx I300 


















il 
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YOUTH CONCERTS OP NEW MEXICO Inc. 
1966-67 Title I Reporta 



PATRICIA TREGELLAS , Classical Acoordlan 

observa'fcions and Appralaal 
by Nina collier 

This program was intended, as a part of the performing arts 
reenforcement of the music teaching for the 6th grades* 
of Espanola Elementary schools under the direction of 
Mrs, Yordy , Music Consultant. We conff.rred and agreed 
that it would be helpful to emphasize the theme of 

DYKApCS V7ith one of the versatile type of instruments 
wMch could produce , not only melodic effects but orehestx« 
and and other musical effects. The fact that the accordion 
13 commonly thought of as a popular instrument but that it 
could be used for classical music as well was another 
reason for the choice. Miss Tregelas has a fine record of 
msic teaching and solo performance. Observers had reserva<» 

gh|^P|rf^|«r.c. not 



Format of progra m 

suT 



o 

ERIC 



lards which we 

-- require . 

1. Music ConsulD^nt introduces artist 
2 Artlst^plays a gay rhythmic work " "VIVO** 

3* Miss Tregellas explains the accordionT’""'" 

Concert Accordion. Accordion often called portable 
Shows keyboard 

Demonstrates principle of sound production. Uses a 
. ^ ^ i^and bellows and small harmonica, 

4. Demonstrates organ like quality. Plays PRAELUDIUiyi by Volpi 

5. Demonstrates ppld staccato playing Hora staccato by Dinlou 

Refers to the performance of the same work earlier in 
year by the Schoenfeld Duo. 

6. Discusses Dynamics , and names teohnioal words for 

Soft PIANO , Very soft PIANISSIMO 
Loud PORTE Very loud FORTISSIMO 
Plays Folk Song to illustrate . 

7. Plays ^^ nini excerpt to illustrate further 

8. Discusses CRESCENDO , increase in volume. 

Plays ALLEGRO by Mohler to illustrate 

9. Introduces^rm DIMINUENDO , dminishing sound. 

Russian Plok Song to illustrate . 

10. Plays RupisR by H ugo Herrmarm from his Studies of 

Olympics , IliustxNsties c^ effect, 

11 Artist introduces a game using dynamics. 

One child leaves the room. The group agrees to hide an 

TregeUas Is to play her accordion loudly 
comes close to hidden object and softly when 
CMia moves away from object. High notes represent ub 
and low notes down . .^Uffclst hides stone. Child is oaTled 
into room. Artist directs chill to hidden object by 
music improvisations using dynamics , 

^me is related several times. Chllteen applaud as child 

10 Different children take part. 

12. QUESTION lEHIOD. 

13 Ends program with Sfanlsh folk songs. 
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PROGRAM 1966-6? 



Second Semester 

Instruments of the Orchestra continued and 
WOODWINDS AND BRASSES emphasized, 
in ESPANOLA MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS and TAOS 

SERIES III 

A- Espanola HS Bend students 

^ B. Univ, of N,M» WOODWINDS 

In the early part of the second semester 

in the Espanola Schools , the Elem. Music 
Consultant , Mrs, Yordy cooperated with 
YOUTH CONCERTS to prepare her sixth grade 
music students for the early April 
advent of the University of New Meitdo 
WOODWIND QUI NTET and WOODWIND DUO and -hbe 
Symphony Orchestra Concert by the 
ALBUQUERQUE YOUTH SYMPHONY, 

Series III was arranged by yoUTH CONCERTS 
and financed by its funds. The concerts 
of the Univ, of NM WOODWINDS were a part 
of the Title I Program , 



In detail 5 

SERIES III A, Ensembles from the 
Espanola Jr and Sr, Bands were 
trained and gave demonstration 
programs to sixth grades of the 
Espanola Elem, Schools as a part 
of the preparation for April 
concerts, 

SERIES JII B, 

UNivJiHSrTi OF NSW I'EXICO WOODWIND 
QUINTET AND DUO presented 
16 Elem, School performing arts 
programs to Espanola Elem School 
students of music in sixth grade 
ol&sses. 

Attendance was approx, 1?00 students 

The Quintet also gave two performance 
es in the Taos Schools. 



SERIES me, 

ALBUQUERQUE SYMPHONY YOUTH 
ORCHESTRA toured northern NM 
and provided tioD one concert to 
Espanola Music students in 
Jt and Sr, HS and for sixth grade 
Music students of elementary 
schools studying music. 









^um 

CONCEfSrS 

of NEW MEXICO, Inc* 

Cooperative 
projeet in which 
Advanced Music 
students from 
Jr and Sr, H,S. 
Bands provided 
demonstrations 
of brass and 
woodwind instru* 
ments , the hist- 
ory of the instru- 
ments and samples 
of music composed 
for them. 

The sixth grades 
of Espanola 
Valley schools 
received these 
special demon- 
strations under 
the direction of 
the Music Consult- 
ant . The program 
served as a pre- 
paration for the 
Woodwind Duo and 
Quintet concerts 
by vnirpff r«nwr!T?pT».c! 

After the student 
demonstrations 
YOUTH CONCERTS 
awarded each of 
the Bands a $ 50 , 
prize for its 
participation 
in the cooperative 
program. 



HS, Jr and Sr, Bands in Espanola Municipal 
Schools supply demonstration concerts , 

4 ESPANOLA- NEW MEXICAN . ThurjtTay; March 30. 1467 




NEW TEACHING CONCEPT — These Espanola High School band students have 
been participating in a new program initiated'by Mrs. Doris Yordy, Title I mu- 
sic coordinator, in teaching elementary school music. Shown are Mrs. Yordy, 
left: back row, left, Sandra Montoya, clarinet; Linda Abeyta and Consuelo Lu- 
, cero, flutes; front row, left, Mary Ziegler, bassoon, and Tina Cook, oboe. 

New Approach to Instruction 
Initiated bv Music Consultant 



Something new is being tried j jg g^gjgj. the- younger 
in Espanola ^ementary Schools ^ question another stu- 

m.s year under the direction of ^ugic ^hat it 

Mrs. Dons Yordy. Title I music fg to approach a pro- 

consultant. Jfessional adult with the same 

A group of 14 junior and sen-, questions,” Mrs. Yordy said. 



ior high school band students 
have- been accompanying Mrs. 
Yordy to all elementary schools 
in the district in a new con- 
cept here of teaching music to 
younger students. The idea is re- 
ferred to as a ‘‘teaching con- 
cert.” The older band students 
perform for the elementary 
school schildren, then give a 
short history of the instruments 
they play, rhnge of the instru- 
ments and then play a short 
solo so the youngsters may hear 
each individual instrument, 

Mrs. Yordy said the program 
has met with "a marvelous re- 
ception from the elementary 
school children. 



’'The program is designed par- 
ticularly for sixth grade stu- 
dents who will be ready to par- 
ticipate in band next year at 
the Junior High School level, al- 
though in many schools we 
have performed for all grades 
as a type of music appreciation 
course. The band students have 
also derived a great deal from 
the experience. It gives theht dn., 
-opportunity n perform individ-i 
ually and in small groups.” 

The series has included all 
instruments of the orchestra. 
Small groups of band students 
have visited each elementary 
school, some featuring w o o d- 
'Winds, brass, sgxaplione quar- 



tets and other instruments. 

Cip Sena, Espanola High 
Setooi band director, and Rob- 
eft "i^elix, Espanola Junior High 
School band director, have both 
been enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram, according to Mrs. Yordy. 

‘‘Without their excellent co- 
operation the program would 
not have developed into the edu- 
cational and inspirational ex- 
perience it has,” Mrs. Yordy 
said of the two directors. 

The program has been so suc- 
cessful this -..year that it is ex- 
pected to be carried over into 
music instruction" for elemen- 
tary school students next year. 
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UNIVERSITI op new MEXICO WOODWINDS SAMPLE TEACHER -GUIDE 

distributed before 
concert 

YOUTH CONCERTS OP NEW Iv^XICO , Spring ,196? 

PPO WOODWIND PROGRAM for Espanola Elementary Schools 
Sprit ^ - u PSTO^rams by the Duo take place on 

Wednesday , April 5 (san Juan, Hernandez ,sombr. 
Thursday , April 6 (Truchas,Chlmayo, Cordova) 

Monday , April 10 (Dlron, Velarde, Alcalde and 

mu ^ Riverside Elem. ) 

The University of New Mexico Woodwind Quintet 
made up of Music Majors will appear on 
Friday , April 7 and Tuesday April ll. 

Prof, Janes Thornton Is director of both groups and haa 
cooperated with YOUTH CONCERTS to supervise the woodwind 



This is part of the special Title 1, performing arts 
program under the direction of YOUTK CONCERTS and the 
RESEARCH PROJECT by the Music Dept, of the Unlv. of N,M, 
which is making the Study of the Methods and Effects of * 
Live Iftxfgrfflanoe in tfcnooiy . hr. nonmin ■ ' 

assisted by Mrs, Charles Collier la In charge . 



WOODWIND DUO Tom Sullivan .flute piccolo and clarinet 

Rhonda Beauchamp , flute and recorder , 

(Both are members of the Un. of NN WW Quintet 
and principals In other UNM groups , members of ASO, 
the New Mexico chamber Qrchcfitra , Albuquerque wind 
Bnsemble and they perform in many free lance engagements.) 



Selected Works from Rcnalsssnoe and Baroque Periods 
For Recorders 

(Janon , , , , Te lemann 

Sonata # 1 Lolllet 

Canon Eleugel 

Canon Sonata Hindemith 

Jazz Canon Geaphardt 

For Two flutes 

Pastoral Fugue* » • • .Wm Pearson 
For flute and oboe 

0^*0 *]viarion Bauer 

For Clarinet and oboe 
Preludes (Key board) J.s. Bach 
For flute -clarinet 

Night Soin.oquy ... Kent Kennan 

Sonatas mndel 

For flute and piano 

Mr. Sullivan and Miss Beauchamp •j?ill select from the 
above list of compositions In accordance with the 
special needr of each audience, soae of which are 
trora the fourth and fifth grades .?.^d others combine 
all ©Iftrofintary grades * Siz© of i?vadieno0s vary 




Sample flyer distributed before 
Woodwind and Dance series. 



YOUTH CONCERTS OP NEW T^XICO 
Box 90 Alcalde « New Mexico 

Programs in early April I967 Santa Pe and Espanola Valley 



TTAmn?oaTfnv m? • 

w * a. wj. jL*.. 



iwtPVT/ir^ T.Tr»nr»T.TT'MT\ ■Ki'nium 

v /w j.x'tu 'ejL/xvtxai, 



Tom Sullivan 
Rhonda Beauchamp 
Peter Benni 
Michael Shaver 
Bob Nossett 



flute 

oboe 

clarinet 
bassoon 
Prench horn 



Prof James I, Thornton 



Director 



This onaemble , made up of outstanding University music 
students is currently presenting programs in Albuquerque 
schools and :<as been selected to perform in national music 
meetings throughout the United States . Its members hold 
positions in the Albuquerque Civic Orchestra , and frequently 
appear as soloists and in other chamber music events. 

These young people are especially well trained in the 
aemanding techniques of lecture-recital demonstration and 
teaching having prepared many presentations for New Mexican 
schools at all levels of instruction, Professor Thornton 
is lending his assistance in the direction of the Quintet, 

^ 03 ? the special needs of Espanola Elements 
Elementary students and the preparation of follow-up 

suggestions , The l 6 events in Espanola* Municipal Schools 
are a part of the Title I program and the current Study by 
Dr. Donald Michel of the University to measure the effect 
Oi live music in schools, 



VICENTE HOMERO , Danoe and MIGUEL ROMERO , Guitar. 

Fezioo’s celebrated young Soanlsh 
Dance Interpreter and his brother's skillful guitar 

locally and through 
CONCERTS oon.giders fit a privilege '' 
to add this fine team to it.s roster. 

Northern New Mexico Schools will 
teohnfn,?n Plamenco Spain. , explaining the 

°S dances and portraying the varied moods 
dances and song,s, VICENTE ROMERO will 

and MPA<rAnfn® Cadiz, PAIBCA .BULERIAS . 

VARIACTOWS^WTinirMoAl^ HOKEHO will perform two solo selections 
^ oftoe GRANADims and will accompany 




Sample of schedule announced to teachers 
before UNIV, OP WOODWIND QUINTET and 

DUO concerts and advance annoSncement of 
Spanish Dance Program 

FEMORAMDUW g Announcing the YOUTH CONCERTS April 3-U programs. 

under Title l auspices except for Esp, HS. 
TorEspanoLa Funiolpal Schools 

Prom 5 JIrs. Collier , ®?rs, Yordy and Supt, Office, 



Woodwi nds HtE35fe BleTnentary Schools . The outstanding 

University of New ^? 0 y.ioo Woodwind Quintet under the 
direction of f'ir. James Thornton , Professor of Woodwinds 
will supply the program in either quintet form or in 
the DUO performance of two of its members , 

Piute, Piccolo and Clarinets Tom Sullivan 
Flute and Recorder s Rhonda Beauchamp 

Other ffliecnbers of the quintet are Peter Be nni, clarinet 

Bob NossettcPr. horn 
Michael Shaver, Bassoon 



Popular Spanish Dancer , VICENTE ROf'ERO with his brother , , 
MIGUEL ROMERO , guitarist will appear as a DUO present- 
ing a Lecture Recital THE ART OF FLAMENCO for the 
students of the Jr and Sr. High Schools 
Please note that a loud speaker is required , 



SCIffipUIE WOODWINDS 

wonnaigday .April 5 

Thursday April 6 

Friday , April 7 
Monday April 10 

Tuesday April 11 

SCHEDULE . ROI®RO DUO 

Alprl I 10 Monday 

April 11 Tuesday 



9AM San Juan Elem. (4th, 5th and 6th) 

10.30 Hernandez (5th and 6th) 

1.30 Sombrillo (4th, 5th and 6th) 

9 AM Truohas (Entire School ) 

10 AM Cordova (Entire School) 

11 AM Chlmayo (5th and '6th ) 

10AM Pairview (1st and 2nd ) 

1.30 PM Pairview (3rd and 4th ) 

2.15 PM pairview (5th and 6th ) 

9 am Dixon Elem (3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th) 

11 AM Velarde (Entire School) 

1 PM Alcalde (3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th ) 

2.15 Hiv erside ( 5th ) 

9»30 AM Espanola H±em$ (All 3rd grades 

10.30 Espanola Elem, (4th and 

Mrs. Schillings 5th grade ) 

2 PM Espanola Elem (5th and 6th ) 

10 AM Jr, High School Espanola 
2 PM Espanola Sr. High School 

Admission 25 ct.*:i, 

10 AM Chlmayo Parish Hall Church 

1.30 JPKennedy Jr HS in Santa Cruz 
Gymnasium 



April 12 
April 1 -3- 



.. , . Santa Cruz HS in S C. Gymn, 

Wednesday \ 

T hursd ay / 

^ TAOS SCHOOLS lo Ah 



h¥d Fh 



FH 
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YOUTH CONCERTOS QUIZZ 

Check after the 
correct answer to 
each question . 




Sample of test given to 
Espanola Elem School sixth grade 
music students before and after 
exposure to U, OF NK WOCDWIM) 
programs, (part of Research in 
MTHODS A3SID EFFECTS OF "LIVE” ITOIC 



SCHOOL 



Grade 



Name of student 



1. I have attended a concert by a group of woodwind instruments. 



1. Never 



2. Once 



3. Twice 



4. Many times 



1 . flute 



2. clarinet 3» bassoon 



4. oboe 



4. VJoodwind instruments can play 

l.Only high notes 2. Only contemporary music 



4. Only fast music 



3. all kinds of 

. . music 

5. itaic written long ago 



5. One of the smallest instruments in the woodwind family is 

1. Oboe 2. bassoon 3* flute 4. piccolo 5 clarin 

et 

6. The instrument often used to remind us of strange Oriental 
places where there are snake charmers , is 

1, French horn 2, clarinet 3. oboe 4. bassoon 

5. flute 

7. The instrument in the Woodwind family most often used to ” 



play low notes is 
1. bassoon 2. clarinet 



8. A woodwind quintei; is made up of 
1, Six players 2. four players 
4. five players 6 



3, tuba 



4. oboe 5 flute 



i 



2. Which of th9^ oil owing is not found in the Woodwind Quintet ? 

1. Oboe 2BBssoon 3 .Clarinet 4. Tuba 5 .French 

horn 

3. The instrument with the longest tubing in the woodwind family is | 



m 






5. three players 
more than six players 



9* The instrument;i^ in the woodwind quintet which plays the highest 
notes is 

^oboe 2, clarinet 3 flute 4. bassoon 5 Fr. horn 

10. A piccoio is 



1. a small oboe 2. the mouthpiece of the bassoon 

3. S’ type of reed 4, a small recorder 

5 s small flute 

ll. The Pi*ench horn developed from 



1, an animal’s horn 



4. a glass bottle 

Recorders are early instruments made of 



2. a piece of bamboo 
3 s turtle 



3 .a hollow 
tree trunk 



1 . 



gold 



wood 



2. plastic 



3. 



nickel 



4. silver 



13. Contemporary music is music written by 

1. Honks 2. at the time of George V/ashington 

2. composers alive today 3* composers who played for 

King Solomon 4. sailors on clipper ships - 

14. A canon in music is a composition in which tune is repeated 

1. like phe Star Spangled Banner 2«like Three Blind Mice 

3. like a military march 4, like a hymn 



'er|c' 



5« like Pop Goes the Weasel 
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YOUTH CONCERTS OF NEW MEXICO Inc, 
1966-67 Title I Reports 



April 5 *• 11 in Espanola Schools 
Um’^'ERSITY OP NEW r€)XICO WOODWIND QUINTET AND WW DUO 

I N^*Ti“T--~rrnTrnT‘n^Ti TrrTinTiiMrTiTrrir»nirB-wyiMi^^wii»ii ^rT| Mwi fi iiMiM«»<«i«a«uwwpw»<»w»wi^»^»wt>weMjie_ 

These young artists, are currently performing in Albuquerque 
school concerts and have been trained by Prof, James Thornton, 
in charge of woodwinds in the SSusie Department of the Univers*^ 
ity of New Mesiico. They x^ere selected to conclude the 
studies of woodwind instruments which the elementary music 
classes (6th grades ) in Espanola Schools had undertaken 
during the first part of the second semester under Mrs.Yordy’s 
guidance. 



QUI^T^ET Tom Sullivan , flute Peter Be nni, clarinet 

Rhonda Beauchamp, oboe Kike Shaver, bassoon 

Bob Nossett , French horn 

Tom Sullivan , Piute, piccolo, clarinet , recorders 
Rhonda Beauchamp , oboe, clarinet , recorders 



Schedule of appearances 

BW.0I. Ap:,. 5 »» 

10.30 HerSnd.e^'^le m (5 and 6) 

1.30 (kj and 6) 
P3?. o 9 am Truohas Elem 

10AM Cq]^jo^ Elem 
11 AMcnimayb 

^ 10AM Fairview Elem 

1.30 Fairview sie m" 

2,15 Fa ir vie w Elem" * 

9 am Dixon Elem (3,4,5, and 6) 



Attenda nce 

— - — - - - ^ 



Apr, 10 



(Entire Soh) 
(Entire Sch) 
(5 and 6) 

(1 and 2) 

(3 and 4) 

(5 and 6) 



Apr, 11 



11 am Velarde Elem 
1 PM ric'alileTiem 
^•^5 Hveraide Elem 



9.30 Espanola Elem 

10.30 EspanoIOlei 

2 PM Eip^la' ltem 



) 



112 

75 

90 

40 

95 

80 



340 

100 

92 



(Entire Sch, , 

(3,4,5, and 6) 95 
( 5 grades ) 65 

(3rd grades ) i4i 
( 4 and one 5th) 180 
(5 and 6) gfeg I 88 



Taos Schools 

April 26 



«C«i3bl«; 

Total attendance 



1693 



2 appearances in 
Catholic School Gymnasium 



500 






Inadequate advance notice to schools , Band director 

had not been informed although Youth Concerts had cLfirmed 

concerts and sent all adaernoe material. However those who 
attended enjoyed event, wno 






- 
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®w ®XICO me. 

3*966«»o 7 Tit/Xfj I E©popts 



£^S2§J?SI7YJXj^J^ WOODWIND DUO 



iODi ^SuXlivGii and Hhond£i B0©.u champ, 

®3^c0edifigly pleased with the Dio and found both 
yS^nl children^^?n^^^^^ performers and sensitive to neels of 

QumteffS; tSe";^n^rst«lenL" ’'Phifer 

the artilt^rogSf witreonSr 

special skill in presentation and a verv 
aolf^?^^T^ H^nner The program fulfilled our objectlw ^ 
durLg Ch^winL?! eonoepta presented ^earlier 

"■ r^rfoSerXffoL^^ -Prano, alto, tenor, ,*as 

play duet with tenor and bass 
iney play soprano and sopranlno 
They play Farch tenor and alto 
J* lom explains flute demonstrates ninp'Q o-r Y^a« -ki 

hole illustrates. Low Range ^ aoross 

DUO plara canon for Two Fifths ^ oad®nza. 

Play way- 

iemSS\b:lrrcl:rfner ^l«^e ) 

Rhonda shows reed, without the reed no sound. Plays reed 
and inserts in instrument and pJays ^ ® 

Shows Oriental sound of oboe PWs. 

Are there any questions? 

&1iaT£fio3S!^^ 

y, ivore questions ? 

. "Sv>H"1r 2 fc ars ; »“ »« 

■ ; term'" conSporS*"'' work. Explains ' 

nay |^S^^*^w^8xplaining what is meant by canon 

by Telemann^ _ 

"“itable for thi.-, 

2. Repeat questions . Cut off questions , Do not allow to 

3. Speak slowly and clearly Irl^ 

4. Refer to familiar ideas and experiences. 




I 

t 

i 



'1 '> ■' V 

CXI.! 



iis 



Irca i '_5 



rci' j r ■:(rOy-lS Or imw 
rrr.'i.e •[ 



['E^CIOO I 






er|c 



c op rszoco wcodv':o^:'S,„ oiseii-mtion^ and 

iipp;i?aisa‘i. 
b 7 liioa G* 0 )i:Ua?? 



Q.o'iHcri;:-:* 



Fjogra-rn , chofitfj the foI1.aiTins '^^oTks 

canon [y-} C5;r,anr?. 

Const a if 1 Ijulj.ist 

Canon 

Canon Sonata Itlncbioiitn 

Jasz: Ca non C’<'!i it 

a'o:.:^ Two Flute,’:.-’ 

Pastoral voi c'e a:.;acn 

:riuto Sind obon 

y'Aio Hc'yion Bc.uer 

clcir.inet vancl oo-oe 
?x eludes (Ko^r'board ' F.eoh 
iriute and cOao:’;lnefc 
.^dlght ■S-olj.loq'uy Ko-it Kernan 
Sc-natss Hi’.niii I 

:n.iii‘.e and picuio 

Qo.j nbei-, pigecantabic-n at AXcalcU:'! Selic ol Am>il ? 

1. > .'.s;.uXCfi,LiC'Gicn d,y PP.’S, Icitly, 

2, .'At .ay £ho:et opeo.lng ifjo;rk., 



3.» F'lute denxnstra/tion by 'Sii,! 3..1v-ari , Piccolo shoxn, 
'4, (lv?ouc 



plays 

5, Oboe and claiHn^r’eoa'^^^^^ Rncrda baa.aohamp 

Diacucs-an roeecl , Heut l:,i.'s £!'r;ske chai’mojr and pia^s 
Oriental music- on obca. 

6, j:'lsy 

7 , Oaa.'i'ooirTr/troHuced by Sbave:r ^ 

Low notes becsause iiKstro-maut is lcn:';e:.? than tl'xos 
Shows !.’■?. ng« , Plays h;lg'r> .luebcdic nct'.-ro 
Also B. .rnilcldle .. l-la.ys ifron K' 02 :a-‘ij C<.>r’.aarfc>'. 

8^ ■.hiajf pans Bruch , (writt.on i.n !F'56 } 

9. l>e:i-:.o::i 

10. O'lri.ptst plays is^ethoveu •Ic-adc 

11 . Petal- iienrd. o^LyiiiCl Bir cr le* Sinj^Ie reed 
12 ikrercb hori;{ explaiined . 0:.Pigi.n rnimal lorn, 

lS.«-i’:0 feet, of tuhl'o<; , Kcuthpiec-o . hririr-onior ei-c, 
KS.yB of changing stiuid. Ear, 6 in bell ,blool-irg 
sound w:lth hand , mttir.y clieot. 

13- lose quefftionij, 

14 , Fir 9 . 1 w’os li Contcnr porant/ « 



I 



c* . 



gasg§g:i°^^..5g4g..l°-_^ v^l» let^ss 5 nooi’pci5>,f.ed. 

:l. * Heiceat quest io.ns , 

2^ Turn back on audience tinl alt pretend bo play but- 
only one instiJi^xwent poiprorm. Let ohlldr'an identirCy 
qnstru;ment by rocogniswlng special cii-alipy . 

3Koep language simpler, 

4„ Less talking., 

CAueetiono .asked shox-^red f.:ood attorrbicn 



H- 



i 






Fimi ::. i a; j a ^ ; 'b X o ^ 
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PROGRA.M Second Semester 1966-6? 

SERIES IV . 

A, VICENTE ROMERO , Flamenco Dance 
with Guitar as DUO 
as Trio was assisted by Carla Duran 

This was used as a feature program in 
Santa Fe,Espanola , Taos and Las Vegas 
Schools and Colleges, 

April 3-7 ,10 - 12, April 21 and May 11 

In Espanola Schools under Title I 
attendance was 29^2. 

In Santa Pe Schools under Title I 
attendance was 2000, 

In Taos under Title I attendance 2500 
Las Vegas . Highlands Univ, and schools 
combined to attend. 



Reprint of press used as flyer for 
advance announcement . 



? 5 o W6/10 no 



'^Joittky o/i 
jAd^ Supe/idaiwes 



^ottth Concerts 



Rponna witli 



r r JL 



Romero Brothers 



Youth Concerts of New Mex- 
::o has announced the openii^ 
f its spring school recital se- 
t€s with the presentation of Vi- 
ente Eomero in a program of 
lamenco dances and music in 
anta Fe schools during the 
ext week. He and his brother 
liiguel Romero, guitarist, will 
old the spotlight for early 
..pril. 

During the first week of con- 
erts, April 3-7, Romero is 
cheduled for appearances in 
ianta Fe parochial schools un- 
er Title I auspices. Mrs. Ma- 
ila O’Neal is in charge of ar- 
angements as director of Santa 
programs. Mrs. O’Neal ex- 
lains that the schools which 
ihscribe to the Youth Concerts 
ave long anticipated this se- 
cs, but only until recently Ro- 
tero has been able to take time , 
om his crowded schedule to 
icet the needs of the project, 
omero is the most popular 
iar on the Youth Concerts ros- 
:T, Mrs. O’Neal said. 

rhe programs will be in lec- 
re • recital form with dances 
d songs presented to illus- 
*ate the techniques and histo- 

of the flamenco art. Guitar- 
; Miguel Romero will per- 
rm “Variaciones Flamencas,” 
id “Granadinas” while Vicen- 

Rom^ro will include a varie- 

of dances such as the **Ale' 
“ias” by Cadiz, *‘Farucca,** 
Julerias" and “Zapatiado,” 
monstrating varying styles 
id moods. 




VrCENTE ROMERO 



“Looking like a gypsy, dancing like a Sevillano, wrenching frenzied ap- 
I^ause from the audience in the darkened theater, Vicente Romero is never- 
theless an authentic American, an American who is rapidly becoming one of 
the best known young male dancers in Spain.” 

(Guidepost, Madrid, Spain) 

Vicente Romero is one of the few male dancers who can perform with 
equal ease in both flamenco and classical work.” 

(The Irish Times, Dublin, Ireland) 

“Romero has a charming, magnetic personality, a fine stage appearance, 
and his flamenco is just plain out of this world. For my money he is the 
finest Spanish dancer before the public today.” 

(Jacques Cartier, The New Mexican ) 

Vicente Romero, now 27, began his career ten years ago when he became 
a member of the Lola Montes dance company in Hollywood. It wasn’t long 
before the call of the blood lured him to Madrid where he joined the famed 
Ballet Espahol de Pilar Lopez. Four years of European and Far East tours 
with the company became his real training ground. During that time he 
prided himself in being the only authentic (gypsy) in her company, though 
he is bom of Spanish descendants. He was recently “discovered” in his home 
town of Santa Fe, New Mexico, by Greer Garson who presented him coast- 
to-coast last March on the CBS “Hollywood Talent Scouts” show. 



rfie following week of appear- 
ces in the Espunola Valley 
d Northern New Mexico will 
announced later. 
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Sample of press comRaljt- after FLAMENCO 
TRIO CONCERT in Santa Fe. 

Santo N.M., Sunj*y, A|irll f, THE NEW MEXICAN 




Flamencol 



[ Returning to Santa Fe after a successful 
: engagement in Denver, the Vicente Romero 
; JHamenco Dance Troupe launched into a two- 
fweek series of combination lecture-dance re- 
‘citals for Youth Concerts, Inc. in Northern 
‘New Mexico schools. Last Tuesday the group 
!was photographed as they returned to Vicen- 
Ite’s old alma mater, St. Michael’s in Santa Fe. 
I Pared to three persons for the current con- 
Ipert, the troupe included Vicente as lead danc- 
er and master of ceremonies, his brother Mi- 
gtuel Romero on guitar, and dancer Carla 
Duran. 

^ VicOTte carefully explained the background 



of flamenco, including its origin in Andalucia, 
the southernmost province of Spain; the Moor- 
ish and gypsy influences, and the other forces 
which helped shape this spontaneous musical 
folk art. Differences in rhythm and mood were 
demonstrated with examples from the “Farru- 
ca,” “Alegrias,” “Bulerias,” “Sevillanas.” 
How the flamenco rhythm is punctuated with 
palmas (clapping), castanets and fiery foot- 
work was carefully explained and demon- 
strated. 

The performance will be repeated many 
times this week as the troupe moves on to 
the Espanola and Taos Valley areas. 






of new MEXICO. Inc. 
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YOUTH CONCERTS OP NSW MEXICO lao. 
i9C^Sf6‘/ T5tle 1 Reports 



Taos & FJspanola Schools , April 10.11,12 and May 11 
Santa Pe and Lasi V4v;gas April 3«7 end 21 
‘\D‘CEriTS AND MIGUEL Ror®H0 Flamenco Dance and Guitar DUO 

‘•»a?jssrs:i2r;i. ■ ■ 

and ROr'JEHp FLAMENCO TRIO , with Vicente Romero .Spanish Dance 

Carla Duran , dance 
Miguel Romero , guitar 

Youth Concerts was happy to be able to present the excellent 
young SanPa Pe Spanish dancer , Vicente Bomero with two members 
of his company. The Duo was used for the elementary schools and 

r\ ^ rXr.% T*!/^ o O !«. A ^ ^ ^ ^ 'S ^ _ 

j, Kjj, i*?A , i3v;iiw<^jLa es-nu colleges. 

This program was designed to emphasize the Spanish heritage 
and the rich cultural background of a large part of the 
New Mexican audiences , We feel that the= families of Spanish 
background are losing contact xfith their culture and that it la 
important to make the young people aware of the valuable • 
cultural heritage of their antecedents. 

also selected to stress the rhythmic aspects of 
music in Phe second semester teaching. 

Schedules (Those events marked with star are 

financed by Title I ) Attendance 

St, Cat h erine Par ochial Santa Fe 
h 

10 AM St, Michael^s HS Santa Fe 

"Gymnasium 

1 and 2 PM Guadelup e Paro chial S,F, 

2 short perf^mancos""^"** 

10 AM Cristo Rey Parochial SF 

1 PM sTI^nSTlar^a^ Santa Pe 

8«30 pm Loretto'j^cad i^ Santa Pe Total 2000 



(*) 


April 3 


{») 


April 4 


(*) 




(«) 

(») 

(») 


April 5 
April 7 


(«) 


April 10 


(») 


April 11 


(«) 




(*) 

(») 


May 11 


{«) 




(«), 


• April 12 



10 AM Espanola Jr HS Entire sch. 1200 

GymnasiiS 

2 PM Espanola HS students pay 400 

admission , 25cts each, 

10 AM Chimayo Elem schools 

fn loly Family ‘cflTurch 

^-30 gj?-, JPKennady Jr HS in Santa Cruz 250 
with Holy C3:*os3 invited 200 

2*15 Santa tiruz HS in Gymn a sium 36 O 

C^. ^^einentarF'SeSo^ iTam 

at Truohas 73 

^ jLQhn "gsoli S ch r from~Chlmayo 05 2942 

10 AM TAOS MUNICIPAL 

1.40 PM SCHOOLS , A.11 students 

2.40 PM in three performances in 

Catholic HS Gymnasium 



2500 



April 21 , 



7.30 PM University of Highlands 

in Las Vegas and attended by 
school students, A joint 
project of schools and Unlv, 



1000 






o 
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PROGRAM 1966-67 Second Semester 

Series IV B, EVE GEMIRY 

Modern Dance 



This introduction to the meaning of 
Modern Dance performed by an outstanding 
exponent of dance and a superb teacher 
was especially chosen to present to 
all the students participating in the 
Espanola Schools in the spring Title I 
YOUTH CONCERTS program, A few schools 
in Albuquerque under the Title I music 
program (Mrs. Virginia La pine , Music 
Education Director ) also took part . 
One HS in Santa Pe and 1 elem, school 
joined. The University of Mew Mexico 
held a Dance Clinic and Workshop for its 
dance students. 



Miss Gentry performed 30 recitals during 
her tour , April 24 - May 8 







OONCERrS 

of NEW MEXICO , Inc. 



Flyer prepared from Miss Gentry* s printed 
brochure sent in advance of concerts to 




schools 




MODERN DANCE 



SPRING of 19^7 

r'i'iP I wide 

l^l/C ^CnU J recognition and 

high praise as dancer, teacher, 
and choreographer. Critics have 
praised her originality, technical 
brilliance, wide stylistic range, 
he r dramatic ability and he r infec- 
tious humor. She toured the United 
States extensively, with the Hanya 
Holm Company, as soloist- and 
with her own company. Realizing 
that audiences wanted abetter un- 
derstanding of dance. Miss Gentry 
designed and staged a technique - 
demonstration she called, "The 
Stuff That Dance Is Made Of," a 
descriptive and theatrical presen- 
tation of. modern dance technique. It won immediate acclaim and 
has been performed for schools, universities, and the general 
public throughout the country. She choreographs for concerts, 
operas, plays, musicals, TV, and film. Always an innovator, she 
brings new ideas to choreography and to the teaching of dance. 

Basing her technique and theoretical approach on that of 
the famous pedagogue and choreographer, Hanya Holm, Eve 
Gentry has enlarged her scope by developing her own technique 
and approach to creative dance. In New York she has taught at 
the Hanya Holm Studio, 92nd Street "Y",New Dance Groupf High 
School of Performing Arts, and at universities, community cen- 
ters, theatres, dance teachers' conventions, throughout the 
United States. For three seasons she was dance director at 
Indian Hill, the summer school for teen-agers. 

In her Studio of American Dance, Eve Gentry attracts 
serious minded students of all ages and levels, offering them 
the opportunity to learn a fine technique, and the excitement of 
discovering their own creativity. 




TECHNIQUE 

Material is planned and graded for the special needs of each 
class, with a proper balance of floor work, bar, center and space 
movement. Basic technique patterns are repeated regularly, and 
a wide range of styles and movement experience is developed. 



IMPROVISATION 

Eve Gentry's premise that everyone is endowed with a source 
of imagination guides her in helping students discover and de- 
velop their own imagination, creating movement that is original, 
honest and meaningful. Her students' work has amply demon- 
strated the rich results in this approach to improvisation. 



Sample of press coininent duriiig 
t our by Miss Gentry . Modern Dance 

YOUTH CONCERTS emphasizes usefulness 
of publicity in building anticipation 
for its programs . 









Espanola Press reactions shown in 
sympathet i V coverage by local pre 



^oUTH 

CONCEfers 

of NEW MEXICO .Inc* Rio GraniEe Sun» Espaeote, NJN., Thursday, June 1, 1K7 Page I 




INTERPRETIVE DANCER -- Miss Eva Gentry re- 
cently entertained children of Hernandez School in 
a program of modem dance improvisation in the 
final nrofirram of the New ‘Mexico Youth Concert 
series. The children on the stage watched her ac- 
tions with fascination and delight as she incorpora- 
ted familiar household objects into her dance rou- 
tines — in this instance,, an egg beater. (Sunfoto) 

EVE GENTRY , dancer performed for 5,092 school children 
In Northern New Mexico in her April 24-May 5 tour , 
undw • the auspices of YOUTH CONCERTS OP NEW MEXICO, I no 
in projects financed by Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965* 

Of the 29 presentations , 22 were for Espanola Valley 
schools. The programs were designed chiefly for the 
elementary schools but a number of Jr and Sr, high 
schools took part. 

Hardly any of the students and very few of the teachers 
had ever before attended a Modern Dance program. 



Advance Program supplied to teachers. 



TWO PROGBAKS BY THE DANC3BE , EVE GEHTRY FOR 

Ino» 



April and 1^'^ay - 196? 



Ffiss Gentry, renowned dancer -teacher ^ 

In Northern New r?exico , schools and colleges , adapting the 
Lecture-performances and workshops to the special needs oi 
widely varying groups. 

Youth Concerts regards the dance as on6 of the Important 

^T-formlng arts orograms whereby the student learns 
to'^reooKnize the human form as a vehicle for expression and 
oommunioatlon . Movement and rhythmic Msponse , the 
ment of the Imagination . oomooslng with dance forms In spaoe. 
and the enormous range of dance In 

InK these are some of the basic elements brought vividly tu 
the youns audiences by T'lss Gentry's unique programs . 

I " INVITATION TO THE DANCE V Program for grades I- 2- 3- 
' how maklrig Beim w nii ' "a - part of mahlng-up a dance . 

-Introduction and warmup, Let«s make -believe with your aelp 
-Peeling Lazy ! Searching ? Floating in the Sky? Your suggestions 
-Dancing to Sounds arid Hhythms ? Drums, Trains’ Sounds and 

rhythms you make , 

—Dancing with Objects and Things ? « . , 

^ ^ Chinese Theatre (Transformat i or 

Your suggestions 

- Chpreographed Dances 

H^UnS!wrilt°llnX'‘‘'?he Ever Changing Shape 
Wlerdies ? The new Look In Outer Space 

II improvi sation UKLIKITED . Program for older students and 

How danof idels ^ow^frol^lmp^omptro^nce-Aotlon to Choreo- 
graphed Dances, 

-Introduction ; Warm-up 

-Ideas for Dancing ; and imagined experiences 

a‘"Threl®SIt??L°^rPashlon.A Kaleldescope of Changing Forms" 

i; Tmtlnrs-Sat^^rnes, The Everohanglng Shape 

b The BeardAd faSy from Circus Echq ^ ^ v laoi 

r.Ameera , the Royal Egyptian rummy . from Circus Eoho^ Ballet 

%rt--e ProT) dance WTith piano and clarinet music (modern ) 

(b) t'r^Jia Life with props and harpsichord music 

Vivaldi and Bach 

(c) Imagined oViaracter with props . ethnic music and made- 

up sounds. 

Miss Gentry combined I and II for performances before the Jr and Sr. 
High School classes. 
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l\r tho oiitstnridln:;^ Intarixc'etcu** 
rtiodoi''-! dance and vOOchoi*’ , Fiss Eve G3nt:ey is eypoGialljr 
devSiG5:X5Ct wo r.fOet- tlic needo of elem<5rit;a5?F gracierj but. the 
pro^^roiUi Ik flex:lble and oaa be offered to hjgh school atudO ’bd 
as i«olI„ Miss Gontr^r 5.s prepared to o^rfez* a danoa> iiorlcshop forT 
college level, ‘ ' < 

Her soheduto includes 

• ZZ performances in Espanola soh-ool© (Title i ) > 

3 • in SJanta Pe Schools (Title 1 .} 

In Albuauerque Schools (Title i ) 

■ • X nee. Workshop at the D'nlves'slty of 

A 1 Ir^T^nt 







Dison £ 5 'th„ 5 th and Sth 



grades 






, '57:1 Am;homr ^ 
7 ©lsirde eIok 
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/tpr..i Ss^^nola Elem 
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•Riverside Blem 

^^i*~'TTTrT~iwrnK%fr~i tnr*i»i— *ryH II n>ni 4 iiM 

San Juan Elern 
SJan Juan Elem 



Entire school 

1st and 2nd. grades 
3s’d and 4th grades 



April 2? 



1 st p 2 nd 3 rd gr^ad^s 

n„ -r-r- ai'id smecials 

. '&7ith San Juan paraohiai 4. .5 and (S’ 
spanola w- 



clsissce 



AtuSndoi 

f®5 

50 

50 

256 
280 
•65 

180 
X20 
60 



Truchas Elem 



April 20 



May 1 



Entlr© School- 
Entii*© school 

- an Day School «Truch^s 

^ylt^h ^ohn Hyson .Ohimax^o 



40 

95 

?3 

95 




v%w 2 



Hsrnaiid <52 Elem 
^ffitnAhiquj 

Hernsindes 
HsrriSEaes 5 ? 



1st bvA 


2 ml 


grMes 


100 


3rd ,4th 


and 


5th •}• 


loo. 


1st 5 2M 


and 


3rd 


ao 






ISO 


1st, 2nd, 




19 


. Bile ns 






3 and 


4 


» 


100 


, aM 6th 






100 



Ka.v 8 



130 

3130. 

100 



1000 

•n» o^« 3 r$« v^ninan«A«^>. 



Jo^>illo Elom 1st ,2nd asid 3rd 
So^oaMii .0 Slem 35rd ai>d 4th •>> 

ilssm-jlts 3,s« ,2nS. anfl JsaMh 

. ^^JiE.M.S, . xost: of stedotit0 

,2^^^U^SCH00LS Attendanoo Approsimat©? v 1200 * 

■May 3 .’ 

||EpSSp^i^iS|„. ' g?®aes ,400 

. WPP03? 6rsa®8 :350 



250 
60 




May 



it 



1st ,2nd and 33 ?d' 

SS 2 SSSP$.¥ ^SSXICO W 0 HK 3 H 0 P 

i St,, 2 nd 6 ^«d 3 rd 
lot, 2 nd and 3 rd ■ 
1 st , 2 i^ fMi»d' 3 rd 



Mi^.eArt h'ar Slora. 
dura^osElGia • • 

^i<«rur«:L .V€«^Mcvyv»;7m<a.«^ 

Lav&iam El<sa 
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wivERK DAi'ICS PROGRAMS . OBS RRVATIOKTS AND APPRAISAL 

Nina Collier 

Kiss Gentry provided 29 school programs atid 1 college dance 
workshop during her stay in Northern New Mexico, Most of the 
programs were offered to elementary school pupils and of these 
presentations many were for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grades, 

Mrs, Yordy , Music Consultant for Espanola Schools had especially 
requested that Youth Concerts concentrate on a massive modern 
dance event for the spring final series. We were fortunate to 
be able to present Miss Gentry whose vride experience as a 
performer and teacher made her one of the most successful of 
our guest artists. Her program was chosen after consultation 
with us , She proved that she could adapt her dances and explani* 
tory material to meet the wide differences in the ages and the 
size of her audiences. 

Format 

The program was divided in two parts , The second part was added 
for the older students in Jr and Sr, high school , Miss Gentry 
called the first part IWITATiON TO THE DANCE very aptly. 

Part I , -Short introduction explaining the first number, 

-V7ARM -UP , Limbering exercises 

-Let’s make believe xfith your help , Dance improvise** 
tions based on feelings, moods , imagined and 
real experiences. Audiences suggest themes, 
-Dances based on sounds and rhythms, 

-DRUMS , THE SOUND OF ^IN , SLBCTRONIC MUSIC 
-Let ’ s clap and see if we' can produce a rhyihm for a 
made up dance , (Children clap, slap knee ^! and snap 
fingers ) 

-We can also use objects which we call "props’* with 
our dances, (Egg beater, whisk broom , scissors, ooAt > 
hanger used with Chinese music) , Mentions symbolliBj- 
in Chinese Theatre, wears long sleeved upper gam* f 
ent and black skirt. Shows how each object assamea 
many new meanings, 

- Three Dances Satirizing Fashions using three skirtt 

of different colors and stressing humor and the 
ridiculous, HATS , HEF»:LINES and WAISTLINES and I 

MSifaONS IN OUrfeR 3PACE,~~fHE~WIERDIBa 
Miss Gentry cAererly uses' the skTHs‘"ijo ' produce 
amusing shapes , movements , etc, 

T-r answer Period, 

part II (After intermission Part i is presented to Jr and Sr 
High School Audiences, ) * 

- T he BEARDED LADY , from Circus Echoes Ballet 

A very moving choreographed dal^ m€E" harps i- 
chord music by Bach and viva Id i 

- AMEERA , THE ROYAL B^YPTIAN MW^KY . from Circus 

Ecnoes Baiiet; using and i^e-up 

souMs. Th:*s is a thoroughly humorous and imagin- 
ative dance with a story of a princess who is 
poisoned on her wedding night 






J, • 






^ <> L's.r.'Ov PjC'^srati (ooriljinited ) 

TeaohU^ Objectives, 

«*w3Qrmja*ajawi»te3Eo»«sB»<icAa*®aajB^ ® 

Mis© Gent I?!'’ had ia mind the int?od’.acing of southwestern 
eudienoos to the possibilities of modern dance. Moat of the 
students had iiever seen an^ modern dano© expression, even on 
TV , 

Sh© wished to emphasise that the human body is an instrument 
like a mueieal Instxment which can b© used ayaativaly to 
express ideas , moods, humor , and every sort of oommunloatloii. 

She impressed the students t^ith the fact that the body must be 
trained in order to bo a vehiol.© for expression, 

ln^sination and the building up 
based on familiar experiences and employing familiar 
objects, jEvery child h&s a potential of developing his sense of 

” * Children need to be encouraged to use move«» 
menw to express themselves. This is e®i>®oially important i'or 
the young child who is beginning to learn to ooos^inatc snd 
to use motion to express feeliiiga and to react to sounds and 

r^thms. Miss Gentry opened new doors not only for th© students 
bat often for the teachers. ^ awuu«mve 



'JLOQ 



e ej 




dance program 

Since many of the performances were g5.vea in such spaces as 
gymimsia, ^feterias, large classrooms, often with no etage, 
with poor lighting and dlSfiioult aecoasties , Mies Gentry 

olroumstanoes. She used a basic costume and 
added colorful but aiaplo costumes to gairi a variety of ef foots. 
The music and souM effects were taped. The results were ez« 
^pt>lo^lly clever and effective. Only when children c<Hild not 
see wall or were uncomfortably crowded were there problems. 



m to meet different levels. 



® ©up©rb teacher as veXX mst dancer was able to 
alter t^ pr^ram to fit exactly the requirements of different 
types of audiences. She was ca 2 ^ful to cut short the improvisa* 
question and answer period, whof^ver she sensed that 
inters^ might lag. The program was designed to permit a naz^ 

tSf recogulzcd tha Xlmieed attention apnn of 

the amller ohllfiren , giving th® upper grades longer ^ 

ohaUehg® their greater eapaolty for 
Inyolvement of audienoea , 

1 ^ ’°tW • >'ls8 Q«a6i?y was unusually saoeeMfhl 

*'** participation of her eudienoes. she re! 
listeners to suggest themes for the danoes All 
yoaponded , sone with most ltttecestlng°reaotions^ 

*>**• to express being "poor* end 
“•J«S "SM". in her improvisations. She was asked toTaanee 
bslng eng^, being meek , being worried , bslng happy , lasy etc. 
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APPENDIX Page 20 YOUTH CONGESTS OF KEVJ MEXICO ,Inc. 

1966-67 Title I Projects 

Dance Programs of 

Miss Eve Gentry (continued) 

Imvolvement of Auciiences (continued) 

With the smallest children , Miss Gentry had the audiences 
clap in different rhythms starting softly and gradually in- 
creasing the tempo and sound. This device was very successful. 
She improvised to the rhythms. She did not Include this 
approach with the Jr and Sr. high school students. 

She QUESTION AND ANSWER period demonstrated that she had 
been able to Involve the students in a very personal response. 
Questions were varied and often very personal. Students were 
curious and frank. No audiences were unwilling to ask questions 

Audiences were impressed by the dancer’s skill and recognized 
her extraordinary control and agility. They were especially 
interested to find out how much training Miss Gentry had 
received in order to be proficient In the dance. 

Applause was spontaneous and prolonged. Also the audiences 
seemed to enjoy the humor and surprisingly many of the 
youngest students caught rather subtle Implications and 
meanings. The satire of FASHIONS might have been considered 
over the heads of the smaller children but they evidently 
caught on to the irony ar^ were delighted with the ridiculous. 



SvalueM'-on 

Teachers and principals expressed appreciation and unqual- 
ified praise for the Gentry performances. Our own observa- 
tions were extremely enthusiastic. We consider Miss Gentry’s 
program to have fulfilled the many requirements of the best 
of performing arts school programs, W© would like to see 
a series of repeated experiences of the dance provided for 
the younger students . This is one of the areas of express- 
ion too often neglected in eduoaticri , in general , and 
especially lacking in New Mexico. 





PEOGRAM 1966-67 



Special program for Title I Msic 
in Albuquerque Schools and Santa Fe, 

SUSANMS MCDONALD harp. 

This excellent program had been 
usedji during the previous spring 
period (1966)under Title I auspices 
for Espanola Schools. Kiss McDonald 
is a remarkably fine teacher - 
performer , 

Attendance in Albuquerque 2875. 
April 26 -28 
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- -....- . C ■"y-. 3.966-67 iffiPORTS 

Title I Pro;Jects 

by SUSAM^I MG DO.NALD « April , 1967 

3AMPXE OF TEACHER GUIDE MATERIAL 






Miss McDonald , v/ell laioivn concert performer and teacher of the hai» 
brings to Youth Concerts .e of the most brilliant presentations in 
which her shill and artistic abilities are combined with instinctli® 
teaching competence o She is able to meet the needs of all ages 

Schools in California have televised her programs in order to reach 
many thousands of school students with her remarkably fine programo 



Music 



selected for school programs «, 

The Fountain Zabel 

Used as an introductory number 
Two Irish folk songs 

Illustrates the Irish harp 
Rondo Dussek 

Demonstrates one of the earliest 
compositions which used the pedal 
instrument ^ its style resembles a 
music box , so typical of many of the 
early compositions o 

Autumn Grand^any 

The right hand plays glissandos. while 
the left hand provides the melody with 
harmonics o The ending is am arpeggio o 
These three harp sounds are the most 
basic o 

Fire Dance Watkins 

A contemporary work v/hich illustrates 
the use of sounds which are especially 
employed in modern music, muffled tones 
cut off by the palm of the hand , plucking 
near the sounding board producing gui|>-ar-like 
tones and glissando produced by sliding 
finger nails across the strings o 
Greensleeves , English folk song 

Demonsteates melodic quality of ham 
Colorado Trail 

Final number combines many effects and 
summarizes the possibilities of harp music 0 

History of harp 

Main steps in development 

Irish h^p v;ith levers in neck to alter pitch 
Harp using roi-zs of strings each string tuned to 
separate pitch 

Foot pedals invented by Sebastien Erard in early 1800s 
whereb^^ ^ ^ j^cu.a,4.o , one for each note of soals 
control pitch and pel’Sformer can produce 
sharps and flats * Pedals are attached to rods 
in ccluiuxi vv'hich are at iched to discs in neclc « 
The strings are lengthened or shortenedo 

Construction and sound productiono 

Main p^ts of harp are : hollow sounding board , column 
and neci£ o 47 strings in concert harpo 7 foot p^ls^ 












‘Revelation of the art of harp playing— -Sublime - 
table — Depth of communication — Extraordinary i 

?. ZWMNSWIJK — HAARtEMSCHE COUMNT, HOLLAND 

'Interpretive insight, assured performances, 
knowledge of Harp’s resources of musical 
colors and timbres” 

F. D. PERKINS — NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 



'Superb musicianship — 

She enchanted and amazed by her 
technique and communicativeness” 

alma GOWOY 

LOS ANGELES HERALD TRIBUNE 



Charming musical gift, fluent technique, 
attractive stage appearance” 



o 

ERIC 

fSWAW' - — 



Sample of flytir* sent to schools 
"before event, 

^oUfH 

CoNCEiers 

of NEW MEXICO, Inc. 

I^iame of School 

Date and time 



Susann 

MCDONALD 

The Internationally 
Acclaimed Harpist 




E. 0. — NEW YORK TIMES 




1; Tenie ntary Schools 



SAMPLE OF TEACHER GUIDE MTERIAL SEN T TO 
i^ ^BUQUERQUE STCHOOLS AFTE R Cuimueht AS POT.T.m ttp 

YOUTH CCKCERT3 OF KLW m^JCO ,InCo 



H/JIP PROGRAM FOR ELEMtJjTARY SCHOOLS 



After the harp concert by SUSANN MC DONALD p teachers may wish to 
remind children of the things they learned ^ 

VJe suggest that teachers prepare questions 3 use the material for 
wr5„tten compositions , drawings and paintings j or they may wish 
to p.lay recorded harp mtisic for the pupils » 



i All kinds of follow-up procedures will help pupils to remember their 
i experience and recognize the instrument and its music o 



History of the Harp 

Early times « The hunter’s bowo Strings were addeda 
In the Bible ^ David played soothing music for King Saulo 
In the Twiddle Ages « Poets and troubadours used the harp to 

accompany their songs » 

Today .4 the large concert harp is used as a solo instrument, 

and in chamber rausic recitals o It is also 
one of the instruments of the symphony orch- 
estra o 



Construction and Sound Production 
' ' Pa^rts' 

The Hollow Sounding Board 
The Column 

The Heck o containing levers and discs to lengthen or 

shorten strings 

: The Strings ( 47 in the concert grand ) 

I The Pedals (7 pedals , one for each note of octave ) 

Devices to tune instniment or change pitch 

Early instrument like Irish harpo Levers in neck are turned to 
r lengthen or shorten strings, 

Number of strings increased by adding 2 more rows « one /for each 
tonoo 

Final device of today 's concert harp was invented in early IBOOs 
by Frenchman whereby 7 foot pedals control rods in columno 
These are attached to discs in neck and lengthen or tight- 
en strings o Each pedal serves for one note of scales 
Three positions of pedal produce flat« natural and sharps 

i Famous sounds which are associated with harp music o 
i 1 Glissando ^Tding acrbs the ' strings o' 

2o Arpeggio - broken chords o 

t 3 c Hamonics - tiny bell like sound made by plucking the string 

f with the thumb and muffling the sound with palm of the hand« 

Other sounds ^ Often used in modern music o 
\ led tones cut off by use of the palm c 

I Plucking near the sounding board producing a guitar-like 

- sound o 

Glissando or sliding using finger nails « A loud and metallic 
effect o 

1 EWC 






Page 2 HAHP Program 



YOUTH CONCERTS OF HM. InCo 



Music Performed to illustrate different styles and effects <, 

1« The Fountain Zabel 

Short introduction to prepare the student’ s earc 

2* Irish Polk Song * Played on Irish harp 

3 o Rondo Dussek 

Resembles music box, C/^S^/C<il 

o Autumn •» ••a*o Orand 

Demonstrates glissando with right hand^ harmonics with left. 

Ends with arpeggio, | 



3« Fire Danc-3 luatkins 

Use of three modem harp sounds in contempora3?y music, 

6o Greensleeves , English folk song. 

Harp as melodic instrument 

7« Colorado Trail 

Ending of concert , 



Questions Children often ask. 

How many strings ? 

Do you use your little finger to play ? 
Ivhy Slave strings different colors ? 

What is instrument jcade of ? 

How much does concert grand weigh ? 

Where was harp made ? 

What does a harp cost ? 

V/hen did you start playing • 

Is it hard to learn ? 



- 4? in concert grand 

- 28 in small harp 

No r, we plick only with 
other 4 fingers. 

Red are C notes 
- Blue are*"f notes 
6 In between are white. 



Different vfoods are tjised. Often 
maple o Strings are made of 
nylon , gut and steel wound with 
metal wire, 

85 pounds and with shipping case it 
weighs 250 lbs. 

In Chicago ^ famous factory 

Concert harps cost about $4000 
Small harps cost about $500, 

When I was six years old. 

Yes, but you can learn to make 
music which gives you pleasure 
after a few months o 
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SUSAM Mo DONALD , HARP RECITALS 

ilttl returns to Youth Comers for ton 

<^®nionst rat long in AU3uau®r«M« <;AVmr«t* 

pal?®??rcy of As?lEon® in facsL. aJ±L^ *** 
'^oil®S« in lob Ar8®1os. Sh® hao'sMelali^ 

Mens whleh have bean teXerlssa for oXassroom teqohing o?*^ 



ALBOQUEHQIIE Titla i Conoerta . 

April 26 $AM Lw^l^siem. 1^,5 atsfl 6 grades 

Sl^i^huret 3,4 ,5 a«l 6 

l.IO j^ n_.Pelloe far oohiai school 
, „„ 07Bnalfe*=^*-WS^-5gKo^ 

^ilra and 6th 



Attendance 

m 

350 



370 

270 



April 27 



ah jtejarito Blem Gradea 1 through 
All Parpoae h®. 400 

^hrwiSh 180 

All PurpTHmT^ 6th and an, ed. 

^£4|£«S^ ^th, 5 th and 6 450 

VtolX£jri®ta Me® 4 th, 5th and 6th 

180 



f .'+5 

12.45 

2 PK 






April 28 - 9.10 



— B'l*a 5 th and 6th 250 

Baroolone. 

5 th and lower 250 
Oar®t«rIS gr&dos and spT"" ' 

xotftX Atten^anoe at 10 ®T®nto 

2875 



Alta0ue^»r^LJS«f^"® ’ of Music Education of 

th.vr.rs’Sf oj'js'SirtTiM'ss.s'*'" r*"*** 

»“»;2s ?L2r‘f 5“«““l«2sr sr“' •"* 

RoDosald prepared a taaohar’e Miida 
to^ used as foHow.«p of the concert and Hrs? L PlSe^S 

loa mad<9 this awillablo to tho sohooX® • 
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Program I966-67 SECOND SEr'ESTER j 

Special voice program for vocal 
students of Espanola Schools under i 

Title I . included 

Arts and Humanities and vical student! 

In Espanola HS J 

Vocal students of JP Kennedy and 1 

Santa Cruz Jr and Sr. HS 
Espanola Jr HS (Entire School) 
and Sixth grade and vocal students ] 
In Espanola Elem schools , | 



j 

i 



JEANNE GREALISH mezzo -sonrano 
assisted by Prof, JANE SNOW, of 
the Univ, of N.N. 



May 8-10 
Attendance 2650, 




• nUrSQAyf IVISy % 1767 



rilCYy fVitAf^AN 



SONCERTS 

of NEW MEXICO, Inc* 




FINAL PERFORMANCE— Planning the final series cf perfemiances for Youth 
Concerts is Jeanne Grealish, left, who will present a series of programs in the 
Espanola Valley, and Professor Jane Snow, head of the University of New 
Mexico vocal music department. The concerts are scheduled Monday through 
Wednesday. The programs are presented in cooperation with Youth Concerts 
through Title I funds. 

J12ANNE GREALISH , mezuo-soprano , assisted by PROP, JANE SNOW at the 



piano. 

Miss Grealish is the winner of the Young Artist Award of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs , the Martha Baird BEookefeller grant and the 
Frank Huntington Beebe Award. She was trained at the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music, the Music Academy of the West and the Vienna Academy of 
Music. She has performed in solo and ensemble concerts In Europe and in 
the United States . She and Prof. Snow have especially prepared a 
presentation for YOUTH CONCERTS under its program to Study the Methods 
and Effects of "Live** Music Performance in the school Curriculum . 



Program selected includes works from the Song Literature which 
demonstrate the techniques and styles of a wide range of vocal 
compos it 5f.ons. 

Wr*rnung (The Warnlrjy ) MOZART 

Als Luisa (As Luisa burns the letters of her unfaithful lover) 

Laudamus Te from the Mass in C Minor 



Lltanel (Litany for All Souls Day ) 
Die Forelle (The Trout ) 

Der Schmled (The Blacksmith ) 
Wlegenlled ( The Lullaby ) 

Elfenlied (Song of the Elf ) 

Cou Cou 

Malheureux qui a une Femme 

Oliver Cromwell 
o 

ouble in Tahiti 



SHUBEHT 

BRAHHS 

HUGO WOLF 
JfiSEFH CANTELOUBE 

BENJAMIN BHITTEN 
LEONARD BERSTEIN 
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YOOTH GOWGSRTS 0? MEW P-lEXICOjIno, 
1966-67 Title I Reports 



JSAIPEGHEALISH , mezso-soprano assisted by PROP, JANE SNOW 
Fay 8 ,9 and 10. 6 Programs ‘•^he piano. 

P'liss Grealish xiras aslced t:' bring a program of voice to 
the choral students and miisio students of Espanola schools^ 
with special emphasis on Ihe problems of voice product lon""iii 
selections from the song repertory of the great composers ♦ 

An exoeptionally fine tea.'.her with instinctive ability to 
communicate to young peop ,e , Miss Grealish has received n»im 
awards for her fine perforianoe including the National Fedexiu» 
tlon of Music Clubs Young ^Irtist Award, the Prank HuntlngtCfi 
Beebe Axmrd and a Martha Bvird Rockefeller grant. She was 
trained at the New England Conservatory of Music, the Music 
Academy of the West and the Vienna Academy of Music. 

Miss Grealish took part in !he Albuquerque Music Education 
programs , under Title I auardoes and her programs were 
evaluated under the Research A'oject of the University of 
New Mex ico by Dr. Donald Michl , who heads the project. 



ESPANOLA SCHOOLS Schedule of appearances. 



Attendance.. 



May 8 
May 9 

May 10 



2 PM 

9.^0 
2 PM 
9 AM 



JP Kennedy Jr. 
Library 



Choral students 



Bspanola HS hum nlties classes 
Gymnasium 

Santa Cruz HS Entre School 
Gymnasium 

Fairyiew Siam 6th voade and 
fcunohroom 




chorti students 
10.15 Espanola Elem. 5th and th and choral 200 
Lunchroom 

Espanola Jr H S Entire Shool 
Gymnasium 



2 PM 







Notes for follow -up . Students will review matei^^x after 

concert , 

Technical problems illustrated and demonstrator songs 
STACCATO singing. Short notes , Light ‘-inDinff * 
MARCATO Short heavy notes. ^ 

LEGATO Smooths notes melting into eaoh'>t;jj 0 p 
LEAPS from High to low and low to high 
caESCENDO AND DIMINUENDO , Increasing and repeal* 
ing volume. 

Works chosen showing use of naxratlve poems, love soni* 
folk songs, prayer and Church music , lullaby , ’ 
opera . MOZART , SHUBERT , BRAHMS ,HUG 0 WOLP , 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN , LEONARD BERNSTEIN . 



» % 




YOUTH CONCERTS participation in the 
MEN MEXICO ARTS COMMISSION program under 

a grant for $2000, for EXPANSION PROGRAM 
Autumn 19 66. 

1 0 DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS in Sohool Districts 

in Northeast and Southeast of New Mexico 

to ea:tend the movement of school concerts to 
new areas 



Tour of northeast by Carol and Daniel Domb 
VIOLIN AND "CELLO DUO 



Included Clayton, Springer, Maxwell and 
Cimarron 

BRASS TRIO. James Whitlow , Prof, of Brass 
at Univ, of New Mexico trumpet 
James Richard , trombone 
Wayne Sharp .French horn 

Included Tatum,Hobbs,Eunice, Jal , 

Carlsbad ,Artesia and Roswell 



Note : The Director of Pine Arts, Mr, Rollie 
Heltman. N.M. Department of Education 
assisted in negotiations with the 
school districts , 




Sample of advance teacher guide material 

YOUTH CONCERTS OF NEW MEXICO, Inc. 

P, O. Box 90 Alcalde, N, M„ 



presents for Demonstration Concerts in Southeast School Districts 
. . under the .auspices of the New Mexico Arts* Commission 

November 2, 3, and 4, 1966 



Janes Whitlow 
Wallace Cleave land 
Wayne Sharp 



THE ALBUQUERQUE BRASS TRIO 



trumpet 
trombone 
French horn 



The artists will select works 
from the following list of 
compositions. 



PROGRAM 



Fanfare 

Medieval Motets 

Aequale 

Rounds 

Trio 

Trio 

Trio 



Dupres 

Anonymous 

Bi-.'ckner 

Brahms 

Meulemans 

Sunders 

Poulenc 



Demonstrations derived from orchestral excerpts 
employing various instruments. 



Concern..ng the artists : 

James Whitlow is presently Professor of Brass at the University of 
New Mexico. He is the leader of the Albuquerque Brass Quintet and 
plays first trumpet in the Albuquerque Wind Symphony. He was trained 
at the Eastman School of Music . He is considered one of the out- 
standing trumpet players of the United States and is especially rec- 
ognized as a teacher. He has concertized throughout this country and 
in the Southwest he rates as the leader in instruction through work- 
shops and lecture recitals. 

Wallace Cleaveland graduated from the University of Colorado. He is 
Band and Orchestra Director at the Highland High School. He plays 
first trombone in the Albuquerque Wind Symphony. 

Wayne Sharp , French horn, holds first chair in the Albuquerque Wind 
Symphony. He teaches at the John Evans Jr. High School in Albuquer- 
que. He has performed in concerts and is sought after for his excel- 
lent musicianship and teaching abilities. 

YOUTH CONCERTS in selecting the ALBUQUERQUE BRASS TRIO 
for the series of demonstration events under the NM Arts 
Commission’s grant, calls attention to the superb quality 
of performance and the skilled teaching abilities of the 
artists. Only professional artists are employed in this 
program of school concerts and workshops. The events are 
well planned educational experiences which at the same 
time are entertaining and designed to meet the needs of 
different age levels and students with previous exposure 
to music or pupils who have had little or no experience. 

The artist- teachers are rigidly screened and selected 
from the best of the soloists and ensembles from New Mexr 
ico and from the musical centers outside of the state. 





APPENDIX Page 25 YOUTH CONCERTS OF MEWNEXICO Inc, 

1966-67 m ARTS COI^NISSION Project 
Under direction of Frs, ^''anila O^Neal 
Vice President of YC 



Tout of mw MEXICO BRASS TRIO in SOUTH EASTERN AREAS Nov. 2 - 4 , I966 

f— i W i ti ii— wi— >i» m tm |l■l nn illl^l 

JAlvjES MITLOW , trumpet . Prof, of Brass , Univ, of fJM 
JAIMES RICHARDS, trombone , On staff Albuquerque Schools 
WAYN^ S^HARP Fr^ch hjorn . ^ ” " " 

Mrs, Naniia O’Neal , Vice President of iC in charge of tour and project 

Centers where demonstration programs were given and participants 
(Those starred are the lower income units. ) 

* TATUM , 1 st through 12 th grades in auditorium 
HOBBS , Jr HS Band students in cafeteria 

(not part of the series ) 

EUNICE HS students in Auditorium 
JAL 4 th and 5th grades in all purpose gymn 
CARLSBAD 5 th and 6 th grades brought to HS 

* ARTESIA Elementary students brought in busses 

* ROSWELL 1 through 6 grades Gymn 

Chavez County , Indian School District # 2 

Comments , Artesla students vjere in large part non-En^lisI? 

speaking background , Roswell progr^tm was especially 
difficult 



Attendance 

500 

150 



650 

30G 

720 

350 

280 



PRCXirRAM OF BRASS TRIO , Works played and procedures u*5ed. 

Opening , Common Man by Copeland 

Horn on stage . others placed in different 
corners , Each plays . then tog«^ther 
Group introduced by principal or music student 
Fanfare , King’s fanfare by Despre 

Demonstration on all 7 trumpets by Whitlow 

Calls up student and pupil: tries to make sound 
Trio plays Trio by Bailosstesky to Illustrate contemp, 

brass writing. 

French horn demonstration 

Shows bull’s horn . Explains bipedal effects. 

Gives histsjry of instrument . Shows mutes 
Trio plays RGund by Brahms , Discuss style 

Trombone is demonstrated . Excerpt from Carnival of Animals 
French horn plays Siegfried horn c ^l arid the Reirigold 

<^motiX^ — — — ^ 

Trio plays Meulomans Trio _ . All 4 -m^ements , each ex« 

plained but no clapping after each part. 

QUESTION AND ANSl-JBR PERIOD 

Demonstration how small number of players can give effect 
of pop orchestra 

Finale . They play Rondo by pouieno 
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Program of STRING DUO 



ICUTR CONCERTS OP NEW iliQ: 
1966 W- ARTS CON^-IISSION 

Project 



Under direction of. 

Vice Prcsi 




CAROL AND DANIEL DONB, Violin and «0dUo 



Tour of North East Area . Demonstrations of YOUTH CONCERTS prtgMj 
under grant from Arts Comraission, October 12 and 13 1 

Krs 5 Fanila o*Weal ^ Vice Ghainoan of YG in char®’© of tours ar^ 
contacts with schools. ** 



Schedule of tour . 

Oct ,12 1 PN Clayton Attendance 

1 through 7 grades 375 

Held in new auditorium 
Supt, of Schools attended 
very attentive 



Oct, 13 9,30 Spri nger 

7 through 12 
Used gymnasium 
Good audience, 

11 AM Faanyell 

si;u(lents well behaved 
and appreciatiufe 
2,55 Cimarron 

lieiA Tn Gymnasium 
facilities poor and program 
rushed but sincere interest. 
Comments, All schools desire list of programs for 
ensuing period and next year, 

Music was enthusiastically received and 
all showed interest. Maxwell school is having 
difficulties as community Is going downhill , 
They inay close school . 




Program of DUO This had been supplied to schools in advance 

and background of artists , 

Carol and Daniel Domb had participated in two days of presentatlom 
in the Espanola Project and Mrs, Collier had gone over their 
program in detail suggesting effective means of performance and 
comments , etc. 

Repertory used for tour concerts. 

For DUO Performance .Violin and ’cello 
Pasaeaglia Handel 

Sonata Boccheri ni 

Duo , No 1 Beethoven 

Duo, Opus 7 Kodaly 

Allegro Breval 

For Violin Alone 



Unaccompanied Bach works 
Caprice and Sonata # 12 Paganini 
Rumanian Dances mrtok 

For ’Cello Alone 

Unaccompanied Bach Works 

Suite Casado 

Unaccompanied ’cello sonata Kodaly 
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YOUTH CQMCSHTS OF HEW MEXICO Inc. 
Box 90 Alcalde , New Mexico 



UNI\^RSITY OF NEW MEXICO, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC RESEARGI PROJEST; 
’’METHODS AND EFFECTS OF LIVE MUSIC PERFORMANCES FOR DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN”^ 



Purposes and Piroblem 



SUMMARY OF PRELIMINARY RESEARCH 



Donald E. Michel, Ph.D. 

Project Director 

July 1, 



Mrs. Nina Perera Collier 
Liaison Director 

1967 



Originally the purpose of the project was to evaluate both methods and effects 
of live music performances. However, since methods may best be developed after 
effects of a learning-teaching process have been determined more specifically, 
and educational goals set for fhture exposures, it was decided to concentrate the 
first phase of the study on evaluating effects , postponing a study of methods 
until later, when specific methods of presentation might be compared, e.g., pre- 
concert briefing versus to briefing of children. 

Methods of presentation in this study were not completely ignored. Oianging 
and improving approaches was a natural part of the process of the live music 
performances. (See Mrs. Collier's report). From observations made of a number 
of performances it was planned for this process to serve the purpose of compiling 
a list of ’*do’s and don'ts” into a preliminary manual to guide future performers, 
teachers, administrators, and others. 

Results of almost any procedure in the schools probably ought to be evaluated 
in terms of learning. This became the focus for this pilot phase of the present 
stu(^. Learning from eiqposure to the live music performances should be measurable 
in terms of facts and attitudes, as is true of other learning experiences. In 
this study the facts and attitudes would be directly related to the music and its 
performance. In addition, some possible transfer effects of the experience might 
be measur^le. In this instance it was hoped such transfer effects might be in 
terms of implications of the experience for culturally deprived children. Also, 
some implications might be e:^ected for the child who was a member of a sub- 
cultural group within a multi -cultured community. 

The problem was formulated, therefore, as follows: 



1. When children are esqposed to live music performances what will be some 
of the specific outcomes in terms of learning about musical instruments, 
how they are played, how one might begin study on them; in terms of 
historical and stylistic aspects of the music, the composer; in terms 
of the intended function of the music, facts about the performers, and 
similar facts related to the performance and the music? 




2. What will be some of the specific outcomes in terms of attitudes as 

seen in the children, e.g., toward attending future performcxices , possible 
future study on the instruments played, toward hearing the sacie music 
(or similar music) again, and in other dnice behavior regarding music? 

3. What transfer effects of the musical experience in terms of implications 
for the culturally disadvantaged and culturally isolated child might 

be observed? Will there be clues as to how such experience might serve 
in the child's self-comcept? In his becoming better acculturated to the 
larger society in which he lives? 



^Original proposal by Dr. Jack R. 
The University of New Mexico, 



Stephenson, Professor of Music Education, 



o 

ERIC 
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Methods and Procedures 



Observations and evaluation began with observations of numerous performances 
of live music in the schools. Notes, and tape-recordings of the actual performance 
were methods used. In addition, occasional interviews and discussions with the 
performers, the teachers and principals, and sometimes the children were done. 

These procedures were done not OTllv 1>V 

* - - = - jr 'vrjf »/v»w v>iaw 

Liason Director, especially in the Espanola area. Finally, there was the develop- 
ment of several experimental questionnaire forms which were designed to be used 
with the children in selected concert situations. (See appendixu) 

The first questionnaire form was used at one of the schools where the Albu- 
querque Youth Sumphony performed on its first spring tour. Although only a few 
students were given the questionnaire, it was used to try out the idea of pre- 
and post-conceirt sampling of information gained. It also provided a guide for 
other teachers to whom it was sent ; these teachers were asked to write a letter 
evaluating the reactions to the concert at their particular school. 

The second que.^^ionnaire resulted from a series of observations of performaiices 
by a University student woodwind quintet, which were played in several Albu- 
querque schools. Based on what the group had been trying to get accross ar.d on 
questions asked by the diildren, this questionnaire was developed for use in pre- 
snd post-concert sampling at one Espanola school where the quintet was scheduled 
to perform. The questions dealt with facts and attitudes about the music and its 
perforaiance (including instruments, performers, etc.). In addition, a few 
questions were used to attempt to determine the predominant modes of response , 
choseu by the ^ildren to music (intellectual, sensory, associational , emotional.) 
The questionnaire was distributed to 333 students in an elementary school in 
Esp^ola, New Mexico a few days before the scheduled concert, and then given out 
again to the same students several days after the concert. Children responding 
were all from 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. (All except the fourth graders were 
able to mark responses on IBM answer sheets, making it possible to process the 
resultant data more effeciently.) 

A third questionnaire was developed as a follow-up evaluation instrument 
given to chi Idren who attended^ a concert by the Albuquerque Youth Symphony in 
Espanola. (This part was the second state-wide tour made by the group.) The 
questionnaire was given only one, three days after the concert. This instrument 
was designed to elicit (in 10 multiple questions) some of the facts expected 
to be imparted through the concert, and (in a free-response- question) to elicit 
general comments from the children. Respondents were all 5th and 6th grade 
students from several schools in the Espanola Valley. (Other students who attended 
were from junior and senior high shcools, but were not questioned.) 

A final method of evaluation was a memorandum-questionnaire sent out to all 
teachers, principals, performers, and others who had participated in the program 
(both in Espanola and in Albuquerque) and asked for their general comments and 
evaluation. 



Results 



1 . 



Analysis of the observations and tape-recordings made on the scene of 
the performances, both by the Project Director and the Liason Director. 



^From a questionnaire developed by C. Yingling ’’Classification of Reaction 
Patterns in Listening to Music,” J. of Res, in M us. Educ. , 1962, 10, 105. 
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is still in process. However, a preliminary list of ”do's and don*ts** 
for performers, administrators, teachers, etc., has been con^iled. It 
is expected that ultimately, a handbook will be published from these 
findings, which should be of use to those planning and performing in 
future concerts. 



2- From the questionnaires sent to one shcool for pre- and post -concert 

1 nn Cif f’lio C%nnr%Kr\»%%F 1 

w^4up4»s/««/ vatv’xw <x .LCixg^ gaXii xxv/lii 

pre- to post- in percentage of correct responses to two questions 
which concerned (1) the type of music that syn^hony orchestx'as play 
(’•representative of many different styles”) and (2) the actual size 
of a symphony orchestra. For two other questions, however, there was 
a decrease in percentage of correct responses for (1) a question 
dealing with the relative size of the symphony orchestra to other 
instrumental groups, and (2) a question dealing with when the ”best” 
time was for a child to begin study on an instrument. It was speculated 
that this decrease was due to a confusion in information expected to 
be presented and that which actually was presented to the children at 
the concert. 



An additional source of evaluation of this particular concert came from 
letters sent by principals and teachers in the schools where children heard 
the syn^hony performance. By and large these letters reported a favorable 
reception and response by most of the students to the concert. (Table I). 

3. The questionnaire given to 4th, 5th, and 6th graders in Espanola 
received many interesting responses and in most questions, showed 
a decided difference between pre- and post-concert answers. (It should 
be remembered that this questionnaire instiximent was being tried out 
^ much for the feasibility of using questionnaires as it was to conpare 
information held by the children. It was by no means an attenpt to ”test” 
their knowledge about music in general , nor even what they had learned 
in from the exposure to the woodwind quintet . ) 

An ex^le of responses and their change from pre- to post-concert 
questioning is found in the number of children who indicated they had 
never attended a concert before: from 49 in the pre-concert groip to 

only 12 in the post-concert group (1). This also is an example of 
possible ambiguity in the question, i.e., perhaps some did not associ- 
ate the school performance as a ’’concert." 

Other multiple choice questions showed large increases in percentage of 
correct responses between pre- and post-concert answers, e.g., 56% found 
that the tuba was NOT a member of the woodwind quintet after the concert, 
while only 39% had recognized this before. Sixty-eight per cent found 
that the bassoon was the largest instrument in the quintet after the 
concert, while only 37% knew this before. Similar gains were shown in 
other questions concerning the quintet. 

Comparison of pre- and post -concert responses in the attitude area, 
through a question asking which instrument in a group of 10 the respondent 
would like to study, showed a large favorable gain for the instruments 
in the quintet, i.e., for all of the five instruments, except the 
clarinet, (no attempt has yet been make to interpret this finding.) 

(See Table II) . 
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As for nodes of response chosen by the children, there s^peared 
to be little change between pre-and post-concert responses, except 
for a very slight increase in the use of the "intellectual" response 
category. The majority of responses of the childiyi for both pre- 
and post-concert in the other three categories --sensory, emotional, 
associational. (In one sense, this would tnnd to support Tingling ’s 
thesis, that children respond to music widely — until in many cases, 
they are encouraged too much in the intellectual response area^j 

4. The follow-up questionnaire used with Espanola Valley children after 
the Youth Syn^hony concert received many interesting and sometimes 
surprising responses, e.g., 103 children had never attended symphony 
orchestra concerts before (some 282 children were given the 
questionnaire, out of around 1200 who had attended) , but 142 HAD 
attended such a concert at least one time before and 37 had attended 
more thasi 3 such concerts. As for enjoyment of the concert only two 
chose the response "not at ail," 31 chose the response "not much," 

44 chose "a little," 56 - "a great deal," and 153 chose "very much" 
as their response. 

Responses relating to facts about symphony orchestras, music they play, 
instruments in them, composers, and musical forms (questions developed 
from the program to be presented) were indicative that a fair amount of 
learning had taken place from the concert (although, without using the 
pre-concert technique, it was impossible to be certain the knowledge 
was gained from the concert exposure.) (Table III). 

Questions on composers and musical forms received the most incorrect 
responses. Much more revealing than any of the multiple-choice 
questions were the more or less open-ended response to the question 
inviting the children to writs something about how the music affected 
them. 

Answers to this last question ranged from "I was bored" to "I was on 
the edge of my seat the whole time." Many said the music reminded them 
of a specific person, place, or event; some mentioned TV shows and 
cartoons, others, a story they had read. The majority of these responses 
could be classified as being very positive. (Table IV). 

Comments from teachers, principals, participant -performers, and 
University professors were very helpful, and most referred to the 
unique value of the live performance exposure for learning potential. 

Many specific suggestions should be helpful for future planning. 

(See Appendix) 

Tentative Conclusions 

From this pilot phase of the project conclusions can only be tentative. 

A great deal has been learned by all who are participating in the project, and 
not all of this will appear under "Results." A series of "de-briefing" con- 
ferences among many of the involved persons is needed to fully realize the many 
things learned. One example may be seen in experience already gained in devising 
the questionnaire evaluation instruments. The type of question which children 
in different school settings will understand may be proved to be a crucial 
factor in evaluation. 







^ «w 

In answer to the three questions posted as the Problem, the following 
tentative conclusions may be made: 

1. There are specific measurable outcomes in terms of learning when 
children are exposed to live music performances, and these outcomes 
can be seen in specific response to facts about the music which chil- 
dren have acquired. 

2. There are specific and positive outcomes in terms of attitudes toward 
music on the part of children exposed to live music concerts, and these 
may be assessed in terms of childrens' preferences for studying musical 
instruments, as well as in their "free" responses concerrjing how they 
reacted to a concert. 

3. Transfer effects in the areas of acculturation, or self-concept are 
most difficult to measure. However, some intriguing clues may be found 
in the "free" responses made by some of the children, especially those 
for whom the live performance was the first exposure to the music of 
thie culture. Some direction fpr future investigations are provided 

in these responses, but it is also obvious that if transfer values of 
this sort are to be expected, they must be programmed thoughtfully into 
the music performances. 

Without doubt the results indicate a need for further study, but they also 
provide some hope of fruitful investigation In the areas started in tiiis small 
study. Statistical evaluation procedures should be applied in future studies, 
e.g«, to determine whether or not changes in responses from pre- to post-concert 
questionnaires are statistically significant. Many other avenues of investi- 
gation become apparent as one enters the field of attempting to evaluate the 
live performance of music e^iperience for school childi*en, especially for those 
who are culturally disadvantaged. 

Future studies need to utilize other methods of research such as interviews 
(which should always be done to validate questionnaire techniques) , case studies 
(in-depth), cross-cultural of sub-cultural comparisons in terms of types of 
response to music, and actual sampling of choice -behavior as in music preferences, 
which may be resulting from continued exposure to the live music experience. 
Certainly, the area of transfer values — self-concept development, acculturation — 
needs more intensive investigation. This may be the most challenging part of 
the whole idea of live music concerts. 

Overall, it is apparent already at this stage that live music performances 
have a real poter: *al, not only with respect to becoming a kind of "compensatory" 
type of educati for the culturally disadvantaged but also in terms of bjcoming 
an important part of music education in our country. 










